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Many Creeds—One Faith 











HE confusion of the present time has for many persons 

but little of cheer. To them modern life is inspired by a 

_ spirit of selfishness and hatred that can lead only to chaos. 

Deeper-seeing minds can detect beneath this unprecedented con- 

fusion the tidal heart-beat of a new democracy whose ruling motive 
is the spirit of brotherhood. 


The prophets and poets have usually looked forward in confident 
hope of this event. The hymn-writers have almost invariably done 
so. Even when theologians, with their creeds, have divided humanity 
into groups, the world’s great singers have persistently sounded 
the unifying note of love and fellowship. There is no feature of 
the new hymnal— 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 
and HERBERT L. WILLETT 


which has stirred so much comment as the spirit of Christian brotherhood wnicn 
prevails throughout the book. Note the following extract from the preface: 


“The editors regard as of greatest significance their discovery through these 
hymns of a spiritually united Church. Many creeds seem to melt together in the 
great hymns of Christian experience. A true Christian hymn cannot be sectarian. 
It belongs to all Christ’s disciples. From many sources, far separated ecclesiasti- 
cally, there comes one voice of common praise and devotior.. It is from this per- 
ception of a united Church existing underneath the denominational order, a Church 
united in praise, in aspiration and in experience, and expressing its unity in these 
glorious hymns, that the title which this book bears was first suggested. Hymns of 
many creeds are here, interpreting, however, but one faith. It is our hope that where- 
ever these hymns are sung the spirit of unity may be deepened and Christians be 
drawn more closely together as they draw near to their common Father in united 
worship.” 


AUGAUAGUQEUGQGLRRUOQUROQUAERGQEEGGOGEROUGEGQQRODOERRGGEROGEGRRGQUH00) JOGGURROOQRRROGEUROGEAROGGERaCOLROOGORGGGUGRGCGRRGREGAGRGRRORROGRRRRRRRRRGREOEEE 


This great hymnal is preeminently fitted for use in churches where there is an 
aspiration for real fellowship and cooperation among the followers of the Master 


A returnable copy will be mailed you upon request 
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but for the Christian world. 
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EDITORIAL 


From the Baptistery 
to the Spotlight 

N the Sunday after the acquittal of Clara Hamon, 
O charged with the killing of the Oklahoma oil mil- 
lionaire, the newspapers reported her conversion and ad- 
mittance into the church of Disciples located in the town 
where the trial was held. Certainly no one begrudges the 
boon of another chance for this woman who has been 
The 
church was the right place for her to find refuge from the 
fierce furnace of passion and shame and guilt in which 


sinned against as well as a victim of her own sin. 


her past ten years were lived. But the church to which she 
fed disclosed its spiritual superficiality in making so quick 
and easy—and so public—a solution of her moral problem. 
\ sound spiritual pedagogy would have guided the young 
woman into quiet paths of reflection and moral reconstruc- 
tion in friendly fellowship with Christian minded women 
and away from the stare and meretricious stimuli of pub- 
lic curiosity. But the day after the acquitted girl’s con- 
version and baptism were announced, it was reported 
This of 
course is more than a breach of good taste: it is a dis- 


that she was going straightway into the movies. 


closure of a moral insensitiveness which her spiritual 
should have regarded as task 
and to that it before 
the 


advisers their special 


{ 


to correct, corrected 
extended. 
the bap- 


her 


see was 


a public welcome into church was 


That a should go dripping from 
stage to 
the life of 
moral guilt which she carried on for ten years, is a com- 
mentary both on the tolerance of social judgment and the 
shallowness of churchly ideals. Certain older communions 
of the Christian church would not have denied Clara 
Hamon admission, but they would have insisted upon the 


evident fruits of repentance before she would have been 


woman 


tismal waters to the exploit as sole 


histrionic asset shame and passion and 


given the status of church membership. The result would 
lave been a convert more thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of the Christian faith and who would in the long 
run receive a far greater blessing from the fellowship of 
the church. Conversion is regarded by some as an emo- 
tional experience of a single hour. By others it is regarded 
as the submission to the formal rite of baptism. But it is 
a far deeper and delicate experience than either the emo- 
tionalists or the legalists would have us believe. The 
change from old modes of thought, old standards of value 
and former reactions upon life is not accomplished by some 
magical act. Involved in the process are adequate acquaint- 
ance with the word of God, the steadying influence of 
Christian friendship and the blessing of the spirit of God 
in the soul. The church must have an open door for every 
sinner, but it must make sure of the thoroughness of its 
soul-saving processes. 


Anglo-Saxon Cooperation 
the Basis of Civilization 


4E other day a young man who wears the service star 
said “I want to fight in one more war. That will be 
He was repeating as his own wish what 
Unfortunately there are 
For this, 


with England.” 
he had heard some one else say. 
not a few of his sort going about at this time. 
there are a-cnumber of causes. The old-time Fourth of July 
patriotism expressed itself in this way. That this senti- 
ment is out of date, some belated minds do not know. There 
was some friction in the trenches in Europe which turned 
the minds of some young men from love to hate. That 
has happened both with the French and the English. The 
most potent cause of the anti-British sentiment in this 
country is to be found in the Irish propaganda. The one 
hope of the mythical “Irish Republic” is to embroil the 
United States with Great Britain. A small minority of 
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Irish and German people not yet Americanized may in- 
dulge this hope, but the vast majority of our population 
would regard a war with Great Britain as an unthinkable 
tragedy. Three thousand miles of northern boundary 
would have to be fortified. The British navy would have 
a base in the West Indies. Even though we patriotically 
believe that in the end we could win such a war, why 
should we wish such a tragedy on the world? The man 
who suggested a war with Great Britain is a mad man 
who should be restrained by every right thinking citizen. 
The ties of America and the British empire are the closest 
possible. Common language, common laws and common 
literature bind together the English-speaking people of the 
whole world. The religion of these peoples is one. Their 
very habits of thought are alike. We want no more war 
of any sort, but least of all a fratricidai war that would 
break down the very structure of civilization itself through 
the conflict of the world’s two leading nations. 


Will France Publish Her 
Latest Secret Treaty? 


NOTHER evidence that France has not emerged from 

the bitter reactions of war that left her stridently 
militaristic is found in the refusal so far to publish the 
text of the new Franco-Belgian treaty. It was claimed 
by Germany that such a secret treaty existed before the 
war, and on that excuse she explained to her people her 
attack on Belgium as a roadway to France. Now the 
making of such a treaty is acknowledged, but France re- 
fuses to keep the League of Nations’ covenant providing 
the sec- 
She has sent instead 
the correspondence covering the negotiations, and claims 
that is all she is obligated to send. The covenant defin- 
itely not registered invalid. 
tions have already registered seventy treaties and the good 
work is proceeding apace. One of the prime virtues of 
the new understanding among nations lies in the definite 
abolition of secret treaties with the consequent lessen- 
ing thereby of the danger of wars growing out of them. 


for the registering of all treaties with league’s 


retariat and their open publication. 


makes 


any treaty The na- 


Fillmore Music House 
Shares With Employees 


R. J. H. FILLMORE, veteran writer and publisher 

of church and other music in Cincinnati, happily 
illustrates the modern viewpoint of Christian dealing with 
his employees. He took steps this year to make them 
sharers of the house’s prosperity in a division of profits. 
Three years ago, when there was no profit, the Fillmore 
Music House raised wages anyhow, because the cost of 
living had gone up and it was felt that bread and butter for 
the families of the workers must be provided before divi- 
dends were declared for the firm. Mr. Fillmore has tithed 
his income to church and philanthropy for a great many 
years and in times of increased prosperity has doubled his 
it the on the principle that there is no legal limit to gen- 
erosity but that the tithe is simply a convenient minimum 
for prosperous men. Many a prosperous churchman has 
allowed his tithe to ease his conscience both as to gener- 
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osity and the division of his prosperity with those who 
helped to make it. Happily we are learning that no pros- 
perity is just that is not shared with all who contribute to 
it, and that justice to those who labor for us must come 
before charity or philanthropy can redound to our own 
good reputation. 


What the Movies 
Do to Children 


LARGE part of the patronage of the moving picture 

theaters of the country is made up of children. It 
is well-known that there are children who go every day. 
The influence of the movies upon these growing children is 
a matter that has already engaged the serious attention of 
educators. The physical reaction of an excess in the movie 
habit is bad. City children have too little physical exercise 
any way. Time spent in the shows means less helpful, vig- 
orous play. The movie is not to be regarded as true recrea- 
tion. Recreation means activity and social participation 
in games. The movie audience only hires some one to 
amuse, and this is not true recreation. Psychologically 
childhood should be called upon to make its own pictures 
of things not yet seen. The sand pile is a creative op- 
portunity for little chilren. Drawing and dramatics stim- 
ulate the creative expression of growing minds. The 
movies make the mind of a child impotent on the imagina- 
tive side. It is one thing for a boy to see in his mind’s 
eye the island of Robinson Crusoe. It is another thing 
for the movie film to perform this labor for him. The 
moral influences of the movie have already been consid- 
ered by the friends of children everywhere. The exaggera- 
tion of sex and the perversion of sex ideas is known to be 
thoroughly harmful. The delineation of crime is also a 
hurtful moral influence. Of course there is much to be 
said for the movies on the constructive side. The travel 
movie helps to broaden one’s knowledge of the world. Dis- 
tant peoples become known in this way. The comics 
which are not too much of the slap-stick sort help to 
divert the mind of the child. The romances of childhood 
have in many instances been reproduced upon the screen. 
The churches that have installed movies have the same 
obligation as the commercialized houses to see that the 
picture business is not overdone in the lives of the chil- 
dren, and that the more glaring evils are corrected. 


Japanese Help Feed 
Starving Chinese 


T is an augury of good when the Japanese lend a gener- 
| ous hand in the feeding of the starving Chinese millions. 
The school children have sent 100,000 yen while more than 
a quarter of a million dollars have been raised through gen- 


eral public subscription. The former is quite generous 
when we remember the average family income of the 
masses in Japan, but the latter cannot be called so very 
generous when we think of the great wealth laid up in 
Japan during the war. Yet Japan is not a Christian coun- 
try and even such a beginning of generosity is gratify- 
ing. The government is sending 500,000 bushels of rice as 
a token of sympathy and good-will. In this act our own 
government is outdone for our senate refused to vote 
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money for the relief of the world’s starving. It is a rather 
ignominious thing that the richest, most prosperous nation, 
and the one that proudly thinks of itself as the most 
Christian and generous, should be so unable to merge a 
great human interest into governmental action as to allow 
millions to suffer while it wrestles with the problems aris- 
ing out of its plethora of wealth. By dint of great effort 
sundry millions have been raised in America for the suffer- 
ers from the wreck of war and famine, but by a single act 
of congress a really adequate provision of hundreds of 
millions could have been made. By governmental act we 
could contribute billions to fight a war; could we not by 
a similar act legitimately provide for its human wreckage 
and woe? Japan’s governmental action may have been 
diplomatic quite as much as philanthropic, but it will feed 
several million people for a time and the saving of human 
lives cannot wait upon too microscopic a tithing of the 
mint and anise of motive. 


Humanism in the 
Religion of Today 


HE issue between Martin Luther and Erasmus in the 

reformation days arose out of the implications of their 
respective attitudes toward scholarship and _ intellectual 
Both men loved learning, and the scholarship 
of Martin Luther cannot be despised by any man. 
Erasmus, however, made his scholarship the sole end of 
life, while Luther recognized that learning was after all for 
service. For the great reformer, life was more than the 
cold light or the delight of reason. It included the emo- 
tions and passions of great causes. The church of this 
hour is undergoing a more fundamental change than that 
which occurred in Martin Luther’s day. Four hundred 
years ago a section of the Christian world repudiated the 
false authority of the papacy. In this day the authority 
of creeds, theologies and theories of inspiration is being 
given over for the surer guidance of the spirit. Four hun- 
dred years ago the reformation arose from the schools. 
The reformation in our day is also a product of the schools. 
There is the same difference in attitude that was to be 
found in the church of four centuries ago. The humarist 
of today values learning for its own sake. He cultivates 
the sciences and humanities, even such sciences as psy- 
chology and sociology, in an abstract and relatively de- 
tached fashion. The humanist minister is often liberal 
enough in his soul. He keeps himself remote from the 
controversies of the hour and affects a philosophic calm 
in the presence of the sharp issues that divide men. He 
even patronizingly scolds those who set forth their views 
with vigor. This kind of man has as little part in the 
making of tomorrow as the humanist has ever had. The 
need of every age is a scholarship which is filled with the 
passion of hutnan service. It is this scholarship which 
ever moulds the succeeding age. 


interests. 


The End of 
Talaat Bey 
Hj fatal cord of retribution has begun to tighten 
‘bout the necks of the three Turkish arch conspira- 
tors against civilization—Enver Pasha, Djemal Pasha and 
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Talaat Bey. They were the three wild beasts that ruled 
Turkey, in mutual hatred and suspicion, but with unfailing 
regard to their own personal advantage, and the despoiling 
of the helpless subjects of their despotism. In particular 
against the Armenians their cruel and vindictive attitude 
was displayed. They followed all the sinister traditions of 
merciless persecution of these unfortunate people, and ap- 
pear to have learned from their Teutonic advisers a new 
lesson in the inhuman treatment of disliked populations— 
expatriation. Having given up the hope of immediate ad- 
vantage in Turkish areas, Talaat betook himself to the hos- 
pitality and seclusion of Berlin to enjoy the fruits of his 
plundering policy, and to wait for further opportunities. 
But the long arm of assassination reached him as the re- 
sult of a solemn covenant made months ago by Armenian 
nationalists. He was shot down on the streets of Berlin, 
the first of the notorious triumvirate to pay the penalty 
of his crime. One would have preferred that these men 
should have faced the international court contemplated for 
the trial of the chief offenders against humanity and de- 
cency in the late war. But no retribution that a court—or 
even an assassin—can inflict is comparable to the slow tor- 
ture of ceaseless apprehension under which these men have 
lived of late, and under which the two surviving criminals 
must remain until the inevitable and unpreventable end 
shall befall them. To that pursuing fear one only needs to 
add the execration of all mankind to complete the sombre 
picture. No matter in what far land the brilliant and 
dashing Enver and the timorous ard calculating Djemal 
may seek seclusion, the searching eyes and the outstretched 
hands of an entire race of martyred people are seeking 
them, and there is no probable escape. 


Indigenous Education 
for the Negro 

RINCIPLE GREGG of Hampton Institute recently 

defined civilization as consisting in that which would 
“bring people together in sympathy, mutual courtesy, re- 
spect and friendliness,” and added, “In community efforts 
seople are discovering how to be Christian neighbors.” 
At the last Tuskegee Conference a resolution was adopted 
looking to the organization of some sort of a country- 
life movement among the Negroes to study the whole 
present prevailing discontent and to seek a remedy that will 
make farm life ‘ 
ed” that the present trend of colored folk to the cities 


‘so prosperous, happy and well protect- 
and to the north might be stayed. Education seems to 
offer the solution and this must begin with the rural 
Negro school. The director for these schools in Alabama 
reports that there are 1989 of them in that state alone 
which are maintained in dilapidated shacks rented for the 
purpose. The director of the Jeanne’s Fund reports 14,- 
740 such schools without teachers in the three states of 
Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi. The future seems 
to lie with those practical progressives of both races who 
believe, with Principal Moton of Tuskegee and with the 
late Booker T. Washington, that Negro education must 
first be practical and issue in a race of prosperous, useful 
citizens. The time is passing for whites to think it of no 
use or even dangerous to educate the blacks. The very 
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hope of peaceful relations lies in an education that will 
make for material success, spiritual ideals and a social 
understanding. The Secretary of the Negro Child Wel- 
fare Association pleads that the materials for the educa- 
tion of the Negro child are too largely white in their make 
up; his text books, pictures, heroes and his books are by 
and about white people. He pleads for a medium of in- 
struction that will come out of and minister concretely to 
their own race and thus make for self-respect and upilft 
in terms of their own life and character. Negro educa- 
tion should cease to be an importation into their life; it 
should be made indigenous. The most pathetic, as it is 
also the most perilous, aspect of our conventional treat- 
ment of the Negro is our failure to begin with him by 
accepting him as he is. The natural impulse of imitation 
will appropriate more than enough of the customs and 
styles and standards of the superior white race amidst 
which the Negro lives, without our systematically impos- 
ing them upon him in the educational schemes we contrive. 


Fiction Finds Again 
Its Theme in Jesus 


AE effort to visualize the environment of Jesus and 

the apostles has teased the minds of literary men for 
a generation. The enormously successful “Ben Hur” 
jound the basis of its popularity in this interest. A 
number of other novels have run into large editions by 
reason of the popular interest in the Palestine of Jesus’ 
day. The latest offering is “Princess Salome,” by Burris 
Jenkins, minister of Linwood Boulevard Church of Dis- 
ciples, Kansas City, and editor of the Kansas City Post. 
The work of Dr. Jenkins is unique in that it embodies those 
conceptions of New Testament times which have been built 
up by modern scholarship. Throughout the book the au- 
thor maintains a reverent attitude toward Jesus. There is 
none of the crude over-emphasis upon supernaturalism 
which has marred many previous works, nor the shock- 
ing departures from fact characteristic of “The 
Kerith” of recent memory. 


}rook 
The New Testament charac- 
ters are introduced in some new and romantic relationships 
that entice the imagination. The picture of Palestine ripe 
ior revolt and disappointed in a non-military Christ will 
help many readers to understand the actual back-ground 
of the work of Jesus. The descriptions of transportation, 
conmerce, industry and recreation all help greatly in giv- 
ing the picture reality. As a novel the story is far more 
readable than most of the books which lie in a similar field. 
The 
story is off with the first page, and continues in unabated 
interest to the very close. 


There is no tedious introduction at the beginning. 


It avoids skillfully many rocks 
The reader has the surprise of finding 
many of his old friends of New Testament acquaintance 


of controy ersy. 


disguised for a time under other names. The dash and 


imagination of the gifted author is to be found on every 
page. 
or not it is safe to predict that the story will have a wide 


Whether “Princess Salome’ is enduring literature 
vogue. The perennial interest in the theme as well as the 
freshness and brilliance of the treatment would seem to 
guarantee that. 
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An Unescapable Question 


HE articles by Dr. Jefferson and Miss Scudder ap. 

pearing in this issue must not be taken by our read. 

ers as in any sense a debate. From a list of several 
themes submitted to them, both distinguished writers chose 
to make their contribution to The Christian Century’s cur- 
title, “Is the Christian 
Neither knows what the other has 
written nor indeed that the other has written at all. Their 
two articles, however, represent so well two distinct points 
of view that it has seemed particularly happy to let them 
appear side by side in the same issue. 


rent discussion under the same 
Church Christian?” 


Some readers will, 
no doubt, interpret the articles as mutually contradictory, 
They are sharply dissimilar in mood, in intellectual hos- 
pitality, in candor. And without doubt the logic of each 
article taken by itself leads to far separated goals. Whether, 
however, the two points of view can be unified in some 
inclusive conception we will leave to our readers to consider 
and perhaps to say. Without we are 
compelled to compare these articles in terms of adequacy. 


invidiousness, 


of depth, of pertinency to the concrete situation in which 
the modern church finds itself. The question we would ask 
is not, Which author is right and which wrong? but, Which 
author meets the problem more adequately, explores its 
reaches more sympathetically, throws more light 
into the confusion which besets our Christian steps in this 
changing era. 


and 


Dr. Jefferson resents the asking of such a question as “Is 
the Christian Church Christian?” He “stamps upon it”; 
he declares a priori that the church is of course Christian, 
Christian in spite of its faults, more Christian than it ever 
was in its history, and calls upon Christian people to ignore 
such questions as these and continue their work without 
tarrying for any assumed benefits that may derive from 
self-criticism. To the amazement of those who know the 
sincerity of Dr. Jefferson’s sympathy with 
modern endeavors and ideals, he seems to 


distinctively 
find in the 
changed social and intellectual order of our time no hint 
of justification for questioning the Christian adequacy of 
the conventional church. He stands inside the church in- 
stitution seeing, apparently, no farther than its sacred 
walls, and speaks as one who is impatient at the interfer- 
ence with the church’s adjustments which new and clamant 
moral ideals are causing. 

In his heat at stamping on his subject one fears that Dr. 
jefferson has made some assertions that will not bear close 
and exact scrutiny. For example, he declares that this is 
an old question, that men have always been asking it, that 
to give it any tolerance at all at this late date is to waste 
time and to create a false psychology in the church, weak- 
ening its morale and its courage. The fact is quite other- 
wise. Since the primitive days, there has never been a time 
in the history of the church when the question of its Chris- 
tian character confronted the mind of the church in the 
sense that it does today. Individuals there have been who 
asked it, but with no background of group conviction or 
social awareness as to its implications. The mind ef the 
present day church has been brought for the first time 19 
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Christian history self-consciously under the scrutiny of 
the mind of its Lord. And the church is confused and 
embarrassed, knowing not what to do, but unable to escape 
the haunting sense that through the long ranges of the years 
it has been neglecting some of the essential business that 
its Lord left it to do. The uniqueness of this experience is 
due to the fact that it is only in very modern times that the 
historical Christ has been rediscovered to the church, It 
is a commonplace among enlightened Christians rowadays 
that we have a clearer understanding of the Jesus of Gali- 
lee and Jerusalem, than has been possessed by the Chris- 
tians of any age since the last apostle died. 

In the past the great crises upon which the church has 
come have been decided by appeals to the creeds, to the 
church authorities, to the Bible, to the mind of St. Paul, 
but not one has been decided by direct conscious appeal 
to the mind of Christ. Today it is Christ who stands forth 
clothed with a realism and a personal authority which has 
never appeared in him before. The church sees its Lord 
measuring and examining the foundations and pil'ars of 
its ecclesiastical structure and it cannot help wondering 
what is his judgment upon it all. To be petulant with the 
question, “Is the Christian church Christian?” is to set one- 
self against the logical and natural results of Christ’s new 
presence in the eye and heart of hrs followers. It is to 
withstand the ethical issue and outcome of the vast enter- 
prise of biblical scholarship which has made the work of 
the past two generations far more fruitful and significant 
than all the centuries before. If the work of our scholars 
is to be justified at all, it can be justified only by a church 
that ardently, and without fear of the consequences, under- 
takes the task of re-evaluating itself in terms of the new 
vision of Christ which its scholars have given it. The ques- 
tion that Miss Scudder candidly undertakes to answer and 
that Dr. Jefferson refuses even to consider is a new ques- 
tion, never met before, and it will haunt the restless soul 
of the church until a true answer is found and translated 
into practice. 

But much of Dr. Jefferson’s impatience with his ques- 
tion is due to the assumption that it is churchmen alone 
He pictures the church going out as a phy- 
sician to heal the sick world and all the time casting the 
spell of its own doubt upon the mind and nerve of its 
patient. This, however, is not the true picture, for it is 
the patient himself who is asking as to the credentials of 
its physician. On all sides of the church in the social order 
there are arising questionings and challenges of the church 
as the bearer of the healing medicine of Christ to a world 
at dis-ease with itself. For Christ has strangely capti- 
vated the admiration of mankind where the church has 
The results of the rediscovery of the histori- 
cal Jesus have been put not alone into the lap of the church, 
but into the lap of an enlightened mankind. And men, dis- 
llusioned and discouraged at the failure of the wisdom 
of this world to set the ideals of brotherhood at work 
among the nations, are turning to Jesus with wistful and 
hopeful conviction that he alone has the key of our salva- 
tion. But, they insist, the church does not represent him; 
it is the victim of its ancient traditions, of its irrelevant 
theology, of its prosperous and respectable institutionalism. 


who raise it. 


not done so. 
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They are not merely asking, but declaring that the church 
is not Christian. \hat is the church going to do under 
such circumstances? Let it stop its talking and go to work, 
replies Dr. Jefferson. Yes, but it has to find its work by 
talking, by comparing its thoughts, and by striving to un- 
derstand better what its Lord’s mind is and what is the 
mind of its accusers and critics as well. And besides, talk- 
ing is a large part of its work! You cannot suppress its 
impulse to defend itself against its critics, and to search its 
own soul to see if its critics may not indeed after all be 
right. 

However, the most searching consideration against the 
attitude of impatience with which Dr, Jefferson handles his 
question remains to be indicated. It is not merely that we 
have a clearer view of the historical Jesus than any genera- 
tion of Christians before us have enjoyed, but we have ac- 
tually found Jesus to be a different sort of person than we 
had conceived him to be, holding a radically different con- 
ception of his mission than we had come to imagine, and 
therefore laying upon his followers a task radically unlike 
the traditional task to which the church had through the 
centuries adjusted itself. Dr. Jefferson concedes the fact 
that Jesus is an ever-increasing and advancing Leader and 
contends that the church, while it lags and falters, is never- 
theless advancing steadily forward as its vision of its Lead- 
er grows more clear. If this were a full description of 
what is happening we, too, might share his impatience 
with so radical a question as the one we are discussing. 
Sut it is not a full description. The truth is that our mod- 
ern knowledge of Christ is showing us a Christ-figure 
not merely clearer in its outlines than the traditional figure, 
but one so different from the old as to be almost another 
Christ. 

We wish to avoid exaggeration here. Yet there is little 
danger of exaggeration—the fact itself is so profound and 
awful that the danger is it will be understated rather than 
overstated. The Christ we are seeing today, the Christ 
who haunts our hearts and whose presence makes us ask 
these grave, radical questions is not merely an idol but an 
One does not need to take one’s idol seriously, but 
one’s ideal must be taken seriously. As Jesus Christ is 
translating himself out of the terms of ecclesiastical wor- 


ideal. 


ship into the terms of personal and social behavior great 
questions arise. Toward Christ as an idol the church has 
always been Christian enough. Nobody would think of 
raising our present question while Jesus Christ stood in his 
glorious position within the blessed trinity, But the mo- 
ment he comes into our homes and streets, into our fac- 
tories and courts, into our stores and packing houses, into 
our legislatures and peace conferences, into our battle- 
fields and our federal penitentiaries, the question is unes- 
capable. Are we really Christians? In the light of what we 
now see Christ to be, do we still want to be Christians? 
Can we endure his interference in these temporal, mundane 
affairs of ours? 

Yet this is precisely what our modern knowledge of 
Christ has disclosed to us—a Christ with an essentially 
social, human mission of love, goodwill and brotherhood ; 
a Christ bent on saving the world from its lust, its competi- 
tive strife, its obsession of acquisitiveness, its false nation- 
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And, more serious than all, we see the 
cross of Jesus as the very instrument by which he proposes 
to accomplish this salvation of the world, and that not.by 
some supernatural efficacy it may be thought to possess on 


alism, its warfare. 


its Godward side, but by its actually being borne on the 
back of a church willing to go to its Calvary as its Lord 
went to his. Here is an astounding and radically new 
vision of what it means to be a Christian church. Well 
may it pause and ask whether its faith and courage are 
sufficient for this thing. 

As with Simon Peter at Czsarea Philippi, so the Lord 
Simon 
had been a believer in the messiahship of Jesus from the 


asks the church today if it still believes in him. 
beginning. But he now sees in his Master a new sort of a 
Messiah. The crass, materialistic, political conception of 
his Lord had to be given up, and he begins to see the dim 
Lord, 
asked Simon Peter and the little 
still Christian! And Peter’s immortal confession was the 
answer: “TI still believe, Thou art the Christ of God!” 

In view of its new vision of Christ, of its new vision of 
Is it still 
That is the point and es- 
sence of the question which Miss Scudder bravely and with 


outlines of a cross. Our agitated with anxiety, 


“church” whether it was 


its task, is the Christian church still Christian? 
willing to wear Christ's name? 


gracious candor and discrimination undertakes to answer. 
That is the question which the church must answer before 
it can look the world fairly in the face or look its Lord 
fairly in the face. 


The Fish and the Bait 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HERE were in a certain city two boys. 
both loved to fish. 


\nd they 
And there came a day when the 
Spring was alluring, and they listened unto the 

Call of the Wild. And they went out of the city, and sat 
them down by a certain stream, And they essayed to fish. 
But one of these boys, befere he went, took a Tomato 
Can and an Hoe, and went into the Back’ Yard, and dug 
Dozen Worms and a Blister. But 
other boy liked to fish and did not like to Dig Worms. 
And it came to pass at the end of the day, that they 
returned home both of them, 


until he had a 


the 


But one of them had a string 
of fish and a Sunburnt Nose, and the other had only a 
Sunburnt Nose. 

And it came to pass that those two boys grew unto Man- 
hood. And one of them before he began any New Enter- 
prise, went into the Back Yard of the matter, and did a 
lot of hard digging. And the other just shouldered his pole 
and went into the affair, and watched his Cork placidly 
floating upon the Surface of the Stream, and never going 
under. And the history of one of these men was a Suc- 
cession of Successes, and the 
Sheriff's Sales. 

And when I considered these matters, I said, Life is a 
Fish Pond, but it is more than that. It is also a Back 
Yard out of which Worms are to be digged with much 
Arduous Toil; and other things being equal, a man’s String 
of Fish is proportioned unto the Size of his Tin Can of 


other was a Series of 
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Bait, and the number of blisters in his hands that were 
made by the Hoe Handle. 

For while the Hoe Handle is less pleasant to the hand 
than the Fishing Pole, it is an Important Element in the 
successful catching of Fish. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 


Violence 

HEY have made him the chief arguer of the centuries, 
who was the meekest and friendliest of men. They 
have exhausted their intellectual resources in explaining 
how he was the second member of a metaphysical com- 
bination called the Trinity, whereas he spent his quiet 
days telling the children how he loved them, and making 
the way of life a little less hard for his friends. They 
have placed him upon a fiery altar, for the atonement of 
a revengeful God, who found his highest delight in point- 
ing out to his fellows the beauty of the lilies and the glory 

of the sunset as revealing a loving Father-Creator. 
Like thieves of the night, the theologians have broken into 
the temple of humanity and stolen away the Gentle 
Brother of sorrowing souls, the Loving Friend of us all. 


To Wordsworth 


. oe daisies and the dancing daffodils 
Were friends of yours. To you all things were fair 


In heaven and earth, God's thoughts were everywhere, 
And yet your chief delights were woods and hills. 
You walked, elate, amid their peaceful shade, 
Though war was raging in the land of kings: 

Your mind was set on dawns and flowering springs ; 
On sunny noons, whose light can never fade 

For him whose thought is high as are the skies. 
How much we need you now, great poet-heart! 

You learned to live within, to dwell apart, 

Content with stars and morning’s glad surprise. 
Look now on us, whose frettings never cease, 

And point the way to reverence and peace. 


When April Comes 


HEN April comes, and on the air 

Is wafted forth an incense rare, 
Which tells of gardens lately blown, 
Of orchard trees with beauty strown, 
The pink of apple, peach and pear,— 


Then earth becomes a place so fair 

That men forget their weight of care; 

For who could nurse a heart of stone, 
When April comes? 


Then happiness is everywhere, 

Our very breathing kills despair ; 

Although we know some glad hopes sown 

Shall still be hopes, with summer flown, 

Yet smiles and posies shall we wear, 
When April comes. 





Is the Christian Church Christian? 


From One Point of View 
By Charles 


HE question is not one of my coining. It is included 
in the list of subjects which were propounded as 
suitable for serious discussion, and having been 
given the privilege of choosing, I selected this one because 
| hated it more than all the others. I shrink from allow- 
ing it to be linked even for an hour with my name. Al} 
such subjects are, in my judgment, a species of demon 
ty which the prince of the devils is tormenting our unhappy 
age. Why should a busy man want to waste his time in 
discussing such a question? I do not want to discuss it, 
| want to stamp upon it. I am using it as the topic of 
this article solely because it gives me the opportunity of 
saving a few things which have been long in my mind. 
One becomes weary of these disparaging and disheart- 
They are like leeches, they suck the blood. 
This question is only one of a large family. Like the 
demon mentioned in the gospels, the name of this demon 
For instance: “Can the church survive?” “Has 
the church failed?” “Why has the church lost its pow- 
er?” “Do the churches really believe in Jesus?” “What 
is the matter with the church?” “Is religion dying out?” 
“Is preaching futile?” “Has the church a message for 
our times?” “Is the power of the pulpit waning?” “Has 
the Christian religion failed?” “Does the Christian min- 
istry show signs of breaking down religiously?” “Is Chris- 
tian theology Christian?” ‘What will put religion on the 
map?” “Is the modern church loyal?” These are only 
a sample of the kind of interrogation which is now plague- 
ing the Christian world. It would be well if the whole 
herd could be allowed like the Gadarene swine to rush 
down a steep place and perish in the sea. 


ening queries. 


is legion. 


INFIDEL QUESTIONS 

What can be gained by the raising of such questions? 
Do they increase the courage of Christian hearts? Do 
they put into ministers and laymen new vim and vigor? 
li they are raised by infidels why not let infidels answer 
them? Unbelievers have always been experts in asking 
questions, but it is not the business of Christian workers 
to spend their time in replying to questions which are only 
cavils. A man who seldom goes to church, and who knows 
nothing at all about modern preaching, and who has a 
head so full of his own ideas and schemes that he cannot 
listen to anybody else, may get the idea that all preaching 
is vanity, but why should this conclusion give anybody the 
slightest concern ? 

What difference does it make to any human being what 
aman of that type thinks about preaching? The obscure 
preacher with his little congregation must always seem to 
be a nonentity to a man who can write books and get his 
name in the papers. From the beginning the highbrow 
looked down on the preacher. He did it in the days of the 
apostles, but it never daunted Paul. Paul brushed him 
aside as a conceited and insignificant’creature, quietly in- 
forming him that all his brilliant ideas and glittering pro- 


E. Jefferson 


grams for world reconstruction, had failed to get human- 
ity out of its misery, and that it had pleased God to save 
this world through the foolishness of preaching. Any man 
who thinks that preaching is futile, or that it will ever 
pass away, shows that he knows little either of God or of 
man, either of the past or the future, and his opinions on 
all matters which lie outside of his own narrow field are 
negligible. 


IF NOT NOW IT NEVER CAN BE 

When such questions are raised by Christian men we 
know in most cases their answers in advance. Why pro- 
pound questions just for the fun of answering them? Life 
is too short to waste it in mental gymnastics which get 
us nowhere. Can the church survive? Of course it can. 
Of course it will. Christ settled that 1900 years ago. The 
gates of hades shall not prevail against it—why open the 
question now? What is the matter with the church? The 
same thing that has been the matter with it for the last 
1900 years, and the thing which will continue to be the 
matter with it for 1900 years to come. What is the use of 
asking questions which everybody can answer? Is religion 
dying out? How could it die out? 
Man is by nature a religious animal, and there is no more 
danger of religion dying out than there is of reason dying 
cut, or love dying out. Has Christianity failed? Of course 
it has not failed except in the sense that Jesus himself has 
failed. Christ failed. Paul failed. John failed. Ail the 
apostles failed. The church in every country and in every 
century has failed. What of it? 
questions ? 


Of course it is not. 


Why ask such stupid 
Is the Christian church Christian? Of course it is. If 
it is not Christian, then let us quit talking about it and 
devote our attention to something else. If after the ef- 
forts and sacrifices of sixty generations the church of 
Christ is not in any true sense Christian, then it is folly 
to begin at this late day to try to make it Christian. If all 
the long line of Christian leaders and workers and martyrs 
have toiled for nearly 2000 years in vain then we are ludi- 
crously bumptious if we imagine we can do better than 
If the church is not Chris- 
tian now, certainly it never can be Christian. 


those who have gone before us. 


Not only is nothing gained by the discussion of such 
questions, but much is lost. Psychologically it is a blun- 
We are always in the wrong when we focus our 
upon ourselves, and hold it there. The man who 
keeps his finger on his pulse and the thermometer under his 
tongue is a man who is mentally sick. The man who 
catches up every idle remark of his neighbors concern- 
ing his appearance, or his health, repeating their words, 
meditating on them, suggesting them to others is a man who 
is acting the fool. The man who goes up and down the 
street asking, How do I look? How am I getting on? 
Am I holding my own? Have I really failed? makes him- 
self a laughing stock and a bore. Sensible men do not ask 
such questions. Mothers do not beg their sons week after 


der. 
mind 
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week and month after month with: Have you failed? 
What is the matter with you? Can you survive? Are you 
losing ground? God would never have entrusted the rear- 
ing of children to women had they been such dunces as to 
stunt and paralyze their children by flooding them with 
disheartening questions. 


APOSTLES DID NOT ASK THESE QUESTIONS 


Take all these current queries in which men of a certain 
type delight today and put them on the lips of Paul, or of 
Peter, or of John and see how they sound. Imagine Paul 
in Athens discussing—Can the church survive? or in 
i:phesus—Is preaching futile? or in Corinth—ls religion 
dying out? or in Rome—Has the Christian church failed? 
Paul did not overthrow the Roman Empire by a question. 
Certainly this everlasting asking of questions which carry 
in them a subtle attack on the church has no sanction in the 
greatest of all Christian preachers. Jesus never wasted 
time in asking questions which did not get the world on. 
He never asked: Is religion dying out? or Can Christianity 
conquer? or Can the business world become Christian? or 
What is the matter with the Jewish church? He knew what 
the matter was, and he spent all his time in proclaiming 
truths which would help the church to slough off its defects. 

Our age is like all the ages that preceded it in criticising 
the church, To its critics the church has never been Chris- 
tian, it has never succeeded, it has always failed, it has al- 
ways been on its last legs, it has always been tottering to- 
ward the grave. The pulpit has always been stupid, always 
ridiculous, always impotent. Christianity has always been 
lesing its power. Religion has always been dying out. If 
a man wants to be of service to his generation let him 
If the church is 
sick then let him deal in great affirmations. 


shake off these debilitating questions. 
A physician 
does not stand over his patient asking: Can you survive? 
Is your energy ebbing? That is the way to kill invalids. 
You lower vitality in a man or an institution when you 
prick the mind with questions. You can retard the beat 
ot the heart by solemn interrogations. Suppose that in 
the great war men of reputation had asked questions like 
Are our Generals 
Do the 


Such questions 


these: Is the American army loyal? 


patriotic? Does the army understand its duty? 
men know what they are fighting for? 
would have stopped enlistment at once. They would have 
tsken the heart out of the men already in the service. The 
government would not have tolerated such questions for 
one minute. They would have broken down the morale. 
One of the best ways of disintegrating morale is to ask 


questions. 


A TWENTY-FIVE YEAR VACATION 


Let us take then a vacation for the next twenty-five 
years from all questions which intimate that fundamental 
facts are uncertain. Let us throw ourselves back on the 
great faiths and hopes by which men live. Let us quit 
beating the air with these hysterical interrogations and fix 
our eyes on the glowing ideals which bring healing to 
hearts willing to receive them. 

Is the Christian church Christian? What do you mean 
by church? Do you mean some little moribund congrega- 


tion round the corner that you happen to know? Does it 
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lcom so large in your vision that you have plunged head- 
long into the slough of despond? There are, no doubt, iso- 
lated congregations in which the fire has died out. That 
need not surprise us. The same phenomenon is described 
in the last book of the New Testament. Do you mean 
by church some particular denomination which is handi- 
capped by its bigotry and frenzied by its crazy notions? 
There are small groups of Christians who have never shak- 
en off ideas and practices which check in them the work 
of the grace of Christ. But in a world like this such trag- 
edies are inevitable. When you use the word “church” you 
use a vast word, a word which covers the entire body of 
Christian believers, the whole company of men and wo- 
men who have dedicated themselves to God in Christ. 

Is this bundle of life Christian? Of course it is. It is 
Christian in the only way in which such a mass can be 
Christian at this particular stage of human development. 
It is partially Christian, the Christian leaven is in the 
lump, and the leaven is working. The whole lump is not 
yet subdued, it is progressively Christian. The spirit of 
Christ is working, it is advancing, but it is not yet com- 
pletely triumphant. The church is not saved, but it is be- 
ing saved. Like all organisms it is under the law of de- 
velopment, but it is not yet what it is going to be. But 
it is Christian, genuinely Christian, undeniably Christian 
by every standard by which it can be fairly measured. 
If he has been well brought up he 
is manly up to the possibilities of that age. He is not 
manly to the degree to which he will be manly at twenty. 
Nor at twenty will he be so fully manly as he will be at 
forty. The church is truly Christian today, but not so 
fully Christian as it will be a hundred years from now. 
And at the end of the hundred years it will not be so 
thoroughly Christian as it will be a thousand years from 
then. From the beginning the church has been Christian, 
and Christian it will always be, but the Christianization 
is a progress, and it runs on through the ages. 


Is a boy of ten manly? 


JESUS’ TEST OF THE CHURCH 


To find out whether the church is Christian we must 
use the standard announced by Jesus: “By their fruits 
you shall know them.” There is no other safe test. Meas- 
ured by its fruit the church in our day is the most Chris- 
tian church that has ever existed on our planet. No church 
in any other generation has been equal in any way to the 
church of our own. As for the apostolic church it was a 
mean and shabby affair compared with the church of the 
twentieth century. When has the church been so broad 
in its mind and so wide in its sympathy and so high in its 
ideals, and so eager to serve, and so indefatigable in good 
works as today? Never has the church laid less stress on 
the ceremonial, and more stress on the ethical than just 
now. Never has the church since the fourth century cared 
se little for metaphysical creeds and so much for life 
consecrated to humanity as today. Never have we had 
such a vast* company going about doing good as in this 
year of our Lord 1921. 

When has the church ever shown in such practical and 
effective ways its interest in the poor, the captives, the 
blind and the bruised? When has the church given such 
incontestable proof that it has taken to heart the teaching 
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of the parable of the sheep and the goats? and that it has 
adopted as its ideal of conduct the hero in the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. Both in ideal and in deed, both in 
thought and in feeling, both at home and abroad, the 
church has never been so gloriously Christian as it is at the 
present hour. Never has the pulpit been so truly Christian 
as today. Compare the sermons of our day with those of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and what a con- 
trast. What an advance the preaching of today marks 
ever the preaching of fifty years ago. Never has the 
spiritual note been sounded so strong in the pulpit as 
today. How can a man look out upon the foreign field 
where multitudes of men and women are working in 
obscure and difficult places, supported by loyal congrega- 
tions at home, and ever again ask the insulting question: 
Is the Christian church Christian? Surely the work of 
the church which Jesus had in his mind, and for which he 
died, is being done. Men are bearing witness to him to 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 


AN IMPERFECT CHURCH 


Let us be patient. The church is not yet perfect. It 
has not yet attained. It is pressing on. It has not yet 
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accomplished all it will accomplish. It has not attempted 
all that it will attempt. Some of its faculties are yet unde- 
veloped, some of its powers are yet dormant, some of its 
talents are buried, some of its virtues lie latent in its blood. 
Some of the Christian graces are in bud, they will come 
to bloom later on. Some things it does bunglingly, some 
things it does not even attempt, but we must not expect the 
impossible. It is not our fault that we are in a growing 
world. It is our Heavenly Father’s good pleasure that 
there should be first the blade, then the ear, and then the 
full corn. We have not arrived at the full corn. We must 
be content for the present with the blade. It does not yet 
appear what the church is going to be, but we know that 
Christ loves it and gives himself for it, and that some day, 
somehow it will be a glorious church, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. It is Christian now. It is 
increasingly Christian. It is a mixture. Good and evil in 
it are mingled. Everything in this world is mixed. Tares 
will grow with the wheat. That did not discourage Jesus— 
why should it dishearten us? The church is growing. It 
has been growing, and will continue to grow. It would 
grow faster if we did not waste so much time in asking 
nagging questions! 


Is the Christian Church Christian? 


From Another Point of View 


By Vida D. Scudder 


a4 UR chief need in the mission field is not 
money,” said a missionary bishop lately in a 
rousing address; “What we need much more 
is a Christian church at home to point to. But it is much 
easier to raise money in large sums than to find that 
church.” 

Is the church Christian? The question was asked of a 
devoted deaconess whose life is spent in its service. “Of 
course not,” came the answer. 

“And what would be the first ‘note’ of a really Chris- 
tian church?” 

She hesitated a moment, her delicate face intent: 

“Unpopularity,” she said, with decision. . . 

It is an interesting adventure to attempt the defense of 
the Christian church or of Christianity before groups of 
social radicals, say in a forum at socialist headquarters. 
They remain quiet during the address with difficult cour- 
tesy; as soon as the discussion opens, comes a torrent of 
scornful protests. The church as an instrument of re- 
pression, as a tool of the powers that be, as a cloak for 
self-deception; the church affording through her philan- 
thropies a convenient sedative to the conscience of the 
rich, and an evasion of fundamental righteousness—such 
an image possesses the minds of the audience and cannot 
be dislodged. “Religion is the opium of the people.” The 
inscription sanctioned by Soviet Russia expresses, with 
rare exceptions, though more generally in Europe than in 
the United States, the opinion of the working masses. 


As Matthew Arnold remarked years ago, “They arrive, 
these masses ;” and for the Christian heart, loyal to the 
living Christ in his mystical body, the situation is dis- 
quieting to the point of anguish. And the worst of its 
anguish is that the question, “Is the church Christian?” 
echoes sorrowfully within. 


AN ANCIENT QUESTION 


It is no mere modern question. If the inquirer looks 
back down the long perspective of Christian history, he 
will find no point where he can easily answer “Yes” till 
he reaches the shores of the Lake of Galilee, or at least 
the church of catacombs. In the middle ages, the great 
so-called ages of faith, jeers at the whole paraphernalia 
of organized religion form a staple of literature, and the 
indignant denunciations of honest men within the church— 
men like Grosteste, Adam Marsh, and other noble 
souls in every country—horrify us by their disclosures. 
The Reformation was a less effective house-cleaning than 
is sometimes supposed, and by the eighteenth century the 
sceptics or “intellectuals” of their day were doing the 
church a far worse injury than denouncing her. They 
were patronizing her and adopting her as a bulwark of 
government and a guardian of morals. Contemplating 
Christian history one sees how easy it is to write a book 
like Upton Sinclair’s “Profits of Religion” and cannot 
wonder that in many circles the book is greeted with ac- 
claim. 
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No one, for instance, can read the authentic annals of 
that glorious spiritual age, the thirteenth century, without 
recognizing the large degree of truth in the attacks upon 
If it is any comfort to us, the official church 
was far less Christian then than now. At least the scan- 
and much tolerated which 
could not exist today in any communion, Catholic or 


the church, 


dals were more gross, was 


Protestant, The organization was commercialized past 
belief; the morals of the secular clergy are best un- 
described; in the tremendous struggle between the pope 
and the emperor, there was little to choose between the be- 
havior of the two parties. The official church as a whole 
seems hopelessly alien to the ideals of Jesus. 

But when one talks of the official church, is one really 
The 


student is always confronted with an amazing contrast 


talking of the whole church of Christ? Far from it. 


in the church “militant here below.” On the one hand, 


religious officialdom—-not wholly bad nor wholly good 

but rarely rising much above the moral level of the sec- 
ular world around; on the other hand, spiritual activities 
ever renewed, ever creative, stirring now here, now there, 
in sweetest freedom, responsive to the Holy Breath of 
God. In every age, he hath not left himself without wit- 
nesses. This very thirteenth century which sees arrogant 
prelates fighting unabashed for ignoble ends, swayed like 
any predatory noble by lust and greed, sees also the pure 
fame of Christian aspiration and achievement shining with 


heavenly beauty in the murk, so clear that still today we 


sun ourselves in its radiance. 


SPIRITUAL PASSION 


It is the century when the spiritual passion of Francis 


and his followers renewed the very likeness of the Christ- 
ife tll the roads and little towns of Umbria became only 
less Holy Land than those of Galilee. It is the century 
when those valiant “dogs of the Lord,” the disciples of 
with the Franciscans in an intellectual labor 


the 


Dominic, vie 


which quickens mind of Christendom. The best im 


the secular life of the period is evoked by the pure Chris- 
Lesser Brothers and their Dominican 
the 


tian idealism of the 
The 


their untrammeled sympathies 


comrades. rise of Free Towns owes much to 


Simon de Montfort in his 


struggle for liberty in [:ngland finds his best friends 


among them, Art, philosophy, poetry revive under their 


touch Stubbornly, silently, the Christian consciousness 


pposes resistance to the powers of this world. The Lauds 


of Jacopone da Tadi and his school, amazing in their mysti- 


cal beauty, give a transcript of secret things which are 


forever real. All over Europe spring into being those 


architecture, which, as Mr. Cram allows us 


once more to believe, express the Christian soul. 
} 


Directly or indirectly these good gifts are the result of 


the intense repudiation by the mendicant orders of those 


acquisitive instincts on which secular society, then and 


now, sub 


ists. 


\nd around the orders gather those great 
bodies of Tertiaries, the Brothers and Sisters of Penitence, 


who were so often disconcerting to the governments of 


their time. No wonder; for they foreshadow advanced 


and dangerous tendencies, pacificist, international, com- 


munist, 1f you will. They will bear no arms, these ter- 
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tiaries, and in vain the municipal governments of petty 
towns appeal to the papacy to grant them dispensation from 
this disconcerting habit in times of civil strife. Citizens 
of the Vera Patria and singularly free from the chains 
of things, they live far in spirit from the vexed little 
patriotisms of their day. A ferment of thought concerning 
the true Christian attitude toward property—often leading 
to strange vagaries—marks the century, finding its climax 
in the famous controversy of the next age. Men are lan- 
guishing in prison, men are dying at the stake because 
they persist in averring that Christ and the apostles held 
no private wealth and because they claim in all humility 
the right to do as he did. Thousands in every land are 
following joyfully the law of their Master to its ultimate 
surrenders, and knowing the peace of union with him in 
his redemptive pain. It is among these, not among the 
officials that we seek an answer to our question, 


TWO SETS OF FORCES 


point we 


If at any consider closely the entire life within 
the church, we shall find the same strange opposition. On 
the one hand, the forces of institutional religion—corrupt 
at their worst, and at their best, occupied only with main- 
taining an accredited and rather uninspired standard, and 
by the very fact of their trusteeship pledged in a way to 
that watchful acquisitiveness and conservatism of temper 
which Christ abhorred; on the other hand, the forces astir 
in unofficial Christianity—always adventurous and heroic, 
athirst for sacrifice to the uttermost, illumined by the glory 
which shines from the Pierced Hands, joyous, creative, 
free. Toward these tendencies the attitude of the Church 
Official is often enough repressive, and naturally, tor they 
are dangerous: they have developed the heretics of history 
ut however persecuted, however disavowed, they have 
ever surged up anew irom the deep heart of the church 
eternal, ever seeking with desperate loyalty and unquench- 
able desire to press near to him who said to his own: “Mar- 
vel not if the world hate you; ve know that it hated me be- 
fore it hated you ” 
And forever the church is bewildered by her offspring 

franciscans, Wesleyans, Christian Socialists—what you 
vill. 


when 


She pursues an uncertain policy toward them. Now, 
-he is wise, she has assimilated them, thereby gen- 
erally subduing them to convention. Again, she has driven 
them without the pale, to their loss and her own. An extra- 
ordinary drama this; the relations of the governors of the 
church, Roman hierarchy, presbytery, church federations, 
to the eager pioneers impelled not to maintain a comfor- 
table ethic but to release a supernatural and revolutionary 
power. Very unwise they are often, these men so sur 
that they are fulfilling the expectations of Christ! [x- 
asperating, disturbing peoples; prone to wildest exaggera- 
tions and to hysterical blunders. Yet, when the church 
gets her perspective and looks back, she is rather in the 


habit of canonizing them. 


THE GREAT CHRISTIANS 
And there is some humor in the fact that to the general 
mind they are the church. Savonarola, Francis, Wyclif, 


Wesley, Newman—all in one way or another at odds with 
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the ecclesiastical machinery of their time—these are the 
men remembered when the church is mentioned; not a 
Pope Gregory IX or the excellent bishops of the nine- 
teenth century. These are the great Christians: men who 
not being disloyal yet labored under the imputation of dis- 
loyalty; incalculable persons, impelled by the Breath of 
the Spirit into strange, untried paths; the dangerous, the 
distrusted, the rejected. They are the abiding glory of the 
church of Christ. 

Does such glory still shine within her? On the answer 
to this question will largely depend our judgment of the 
Christianity of the church. 

If we want to answer “yes,” we must not look first for 
outstanding personalities—for heroes, martyrs, prophets. 
In these days of democratic mediocrity, such are hard co 
find. We must look first at the plain Christians—and what 
throngs of them there are! Far from public life, un- 
touched it may be by the larger issues of the day, they draw 
strength in quietude for the disciplines and tests of daily 
living, from prayerful union with Eternal Love and from 
faith in his promises. To masses of people, the church 
is still the fostering Mother, through whom their faith in 
God and goodness is derived and no one would dare say 
that Christianity is dead or dying who is cognizant of its 
hidden work in purifying and strengthening men. The 
steady creation of Christian character, unselfish, tender, 
humble, brave, is the enduring miracle, the triumphant wit- 
ness that the church is still the church of the living God. 


ECCLESIASTICS AND PIONEERS OF THE SPIRIT L 


But still the opposition persists between the admirable 
persons responsible for the continuance of the ecclesias- 
tical structure, and the free spirits of the pioneers. It is 

opposition less crudely obvious than in former days. 
Religious life, at least in the United States, corresponds 
to our imperfect democracy and preserves a certain simul- 
acrum of freedom; constraints, not absent, being subtler 
than of old. Gross abuses are over. Our authorities (with 
whom the public at large still insists on identifying the 
church) are no longer immoral or corrupt. They are hon- 
orable, they are valuable, they are sometimes holy, these 
authorities. Yet it would be hard to claim that they 
satisfy the urgent demand for Christian influence in this 
wracked and awful world. 

\nd still one recognizes all the varied groups familiar to 
history. The unchurched public, larger than it used to be, 
but no less scornful of nominal Christianity. The groups 
of restless seekers, untouched by formal or accredited re- 
ligion, swayed by passionate tides now sweeping them to- 
ward social radicalism, now toward strange mystic cults, 
\nd still within the church are those who feel the sanctity 
of her tradition and draw their very life from her ideals, 
but who press toward the counsels of perfection, who 
realize in distress and pain that obedience to the Carpenter 
of Nazareth can never be satisfied by the decorous respec- 
tabilities of our obvious religion. 

\nd the more ardent spirits aim now at deepening the 
spiritual life, longing to draw aside the veil so thick in 
modern times between us and reality; and now, since the 
world is in revolution, and social problems dominate our 
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thought, they summon the religion of the Christ crucified 
by the respectabilities of his day to ally itself at last with 
the cause of the oppressed and in the name of him who said, 
“Behold I make all things new,” to join the forces of labor 
in the abolition of class and the realization of economic 
brotherhood among men. 

How intensely these forces, radical or mystical or both 
at once, are stirring in the churches, is evident to anyone 
sensitive to the vibrations of the religious life, here and 
abroad, At this point this article ought properly to begin; 
but it is perforce nearing its end. A few hints in illustra- 
tion must be allowed us. We may recall the “Partite Pop- 
olare” in Italy, a radical movement inspired by Christian 
ideals within the Catholic church; the Christian Inter- 
national, which has gathered young delegates from many 
lands, and issued a noble manifesto; the League of Faith 
and Labor, and the Industrial Christian Fellowship in 
England. These all have in them the thrill of the new 
life. 


AN EXAMPLE NEAR HOMI 


Perhaps we may dwell a moment on one example nearer 
home: the League of Industrial Democracy in the 
Episcopal church. Here too is a fellowship vibrating with 
the spirit of the religious pioneers of old. It is a small but 


valiant organization. Says the preamble: 


“We face a world in revolution. Some regret the fact; 
some thank God for it. Regret and gratitude are in a sense 
equally irrelevant; the church is called to act, and the 
contemporary situation furnishes her with a challenge 
and an opportunity unsurpassed since Pentecost. 

[he purpose of this organization is to unite, for inter 
cession and labor, those within the Episcopal church who 
believe that it is an essential part of the church's function 
to make justice and love the controlling motives in all 
social change, and who wish, as Christians, to promote all 
sound movements looking toward the democratization of 
industry and the socialization of life.” 


The league affirms its belief that “only that social order 
can be called Christian which substitutes fraternal coopera- 
tion for mastership in industry and life.” It does not 
enter the difficult field of economic or political formulae ; 
it recognizes that “the mere transfer of social control from 
a self-seeking few to a self-seeking many” would in itself 
avail nothing for righteousness, and it preaches “the gos- 
pel of sacrifice, service and fraternity” as ardently to the 
working class in their rise toward power as to capitalists 
and employers. It aims to spread among church people 
our new social movements as they arise. It stands firmly 
and with growing power behind all clergy—they are many 
and increasing—whose positions are endangered by their 
social radicalism and it summons its members constantly 
to gain from prayer and sacraments “the strength and wis- 
dom requisite for the surrenders and readjustments of 
democratic living.” 


THE BEATITUDE OF THE PERSECUTED 


Already this body of faithful Christians enjoys a little 
the Beatitude of the Persecuted. But its members, includ- 
ing sixteen bishops, and a large number of the younger 


clergy, feel without terror the new day that dawns for 
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civilization. And the intimate contacts with labor, the rare 
opportunities for full expression of the Christian vision in 
unusual quarters which this League and all similar bodies 
gain, prove afresh the marvelous vitality of the life the 
church exists to nourish. 
Two points in conclusion: 

There is always much to be said for the attitude 
of the official church, 


First : 
In these compressed pages, scant 
justice has been shown it. Every sane Christian must 
realize that the official organization of the church, even 1i 
it tends to formalism, does by and large conserve the tra- 
dition within which the progress of humanity can most 


safely be assured, and channels of communication with the 
ternal be kept open. The anxious sense of this high task, 


rather than more ignoble motives, has dictated distrust of 
its more fiery children and its frequent policy of suppres- 
sion. They have their place in the kingdom, the careful 
protectors of an accredited and accepted morality. Great 
work is theirs to do, continually, quietly. The children of 
the Day-to-Be may be called to ignore them and at times 
to oppose them, for the officials of the church have almost 
never been willing to follow the faith of which they are 
the appointed guardians to its ultimate limit, which is a 
certain hill without the city wall, known as the Place of 
of the Skull. 


opposes, and the noblest souls within the church have ever 


ut it is possible to reverence while one 


ombined deep loyalty to her sacrament and her organi- 
zation, with gentle and persistent revolt from all which 
clogged the full expression of forward looking love. 


THE CHANGED SITUATION 


Second: The situation is changing before our eyes. Be- 
cause the ecclesiastical organization has, in the past, op- 
posed progress, is no reason why she should always con- 
tinue to play this discouraged role, Nations, in time, be- 
come democracies. The church in God’s own season may 
cast aside her fears. Already there are gladdening signs 
on every hand of new vision and new courage, Despite 
her vast endowment, she is probably less rooted in the 
One hears 


rumors of pioneer minds in the church of Rome working 


temporalities than she was in the middle ages. 


out a new socialized casuistry concerning Christians and 
private property. Radical repudiation of an industrial or- 
der based on competition and fostering the acquisitive in- 
stincts, is latent in the formulae of all social service com- 
missions, is expressed with splendid courage in such docu- 
ments as the Lambeth Report and the social creed of the 
churches issued by the Federal Council. The call to sacri- 


fice in the name of the brotherhood sounds clearer and 
clearer, year by year, from countless pulpits, and the glor- 
ious possibility of extending Christian ideals from a code of 
private virtue to the informing principle of international 
and industrial life becomes clearer and clearer as the one 
hope of the world. 

“Sirs, what if I turned Christian?” was the query flung 
by Browning’s charming young priest, Capousacchi, to 
the world prelates of the Renaissance. It is the question 
the Christian church is putting today, alike to her own 
authorities and to the world. If she should indeed “turn 
The deaconess quoted at the out- 


Christian,” what then? 
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set may well have said the word of truth: unpopularity will 
be her portion: the state, the secular world, may look at 
her askance. But let her remember how dangerous Jesus 
thought it not to be unpopular. “Woe unto you,” he said 
explicitly, “when all men shall speak well of you.” 
“Blessed are ye when men shall revile you and persecute 
you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake.” 

Perhaps the Christian church may soon inherit, as a 
whole, that neglected portion of her noblest sons—and on 
the day when she enters into that inheritance, and not be- 
fore, she will win thousands among her critics to her 
allegiance. 


A Modern Religious 
Outlook 


By Richard Roberts 


HIS is not a creed. It is an attempt to state simply 
and succinctly the main elements of one man’s re- 
It arose out of a 
recent discussion upon the fundamentals of religion with 


ligion in this year of grace 1921. 


a group of college graduates. 
I 
THE BACKGROUND 
The first need of our time is a vision of life under some 
image of a city of God,* a beloved community; a vision 
of men and women living together, doing great things 
together—the great things of the spirit. 


*The 
but for a 
a direct vision of God. 
net think that God 
the kingdom of God 
social 


religious quest of ordinary humanity has not been for God 
kingdom of God. Only the mystic has sought 
Jesus did not tell man to seek God; he did 
needed seeking; but he did tell men to seek 

The whole outlook of the New Testament is 
and peace and harmony—‘the 


city or 


towards a existence of love 
city which hath the foundations,” the New Jerusalem. Few books 
have so moved mankind, from Plato’s Republic to Edward Bellamy's 
Looking Backward, as those which have sought to depict the ideal 
commonwealth 


This vision will first function as a principle of criticism 
and valuation, directing itself to life as it is today. It 
will test all institutions, doctrines, policies, modes of be- 
haviour, by asking concerning them two questions: First, 
Does this make for the increase of life? Second, Does 
this make for the unity of life? 

The vision will provide an objective, a goal, that will 
require us to evolve a technique * of life appropriate to 
its realization. 


*By a technique of life is meant any coherent scheme of behavior 
public and private, including and table-manners, economic 
processes political The nature of the technique will be 
determined by the Nietzsche's doctrine of the Superman 
requires the technique of individual self-assertion and a_ social 
organization of master slave. The Puritan motive of spiritual 
survival (in England) and afterward of social survival (in America) 
created the rigorous and austere Puritan technique. It was economy 
of life, for the sake of the survival of life. 


morals 


and policies 


objective 


and 


Two modern nations have consciously and with some 
consistency pursued an objective. Germany pursued 
power, and for the purpose evolved a technique of close 
social regimentation which it called its kultur, America 
has pursued prosperity and has evolved a technique pri- 
marily for wealth production which is identified by some 
with Americanism.* Great Britain has vacillated between 
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a love of freedom and a passion for empire and has in 
consequence evolved a muddled self-contradictory tech- 
nique. Hence her European reputation for hypocrisy. 
What if the youth of Germany, America and Britain could 
be mobilized for the realization of a city of God, in the 
village and the small town, in city, nation and the world! 


*If this seems too barsh a judgment, let the following quotation 
justify it. It is from a letter written by the Vice-President and 
General Manager of the Employers’ Association of Pittsburgh to its 
members: “Some of the things that the Y. W. C. A. believes in and 
endorses are as follows: Industrial democracy, collective bargaining, 
, share in shop-control and management by the workers, labor's 
desire for an equitable share in the profits and management of 
industry, protection of workers from enforced employment, a 
mininum wage, government labor exchanges, experiments in coopera- 
tive ownership. The Y. W.C. A. has done and is doing a good 
work along some lines; and it is greatly to be regretted that they 
have taken this excursion into a field about which they know prac- 
tically nothing, and thus lend encovragement to what every man 
conversant with industrial problems knows to be destructive of the 
very basis of America’s progress and civilization. 


II 
THE FAITH 


Life is a process working out and moving towards its 
own realization in perfect love*; and this process is the 
will of God.t Faith is the will to face life on the assump- 
tion that God is love and that he is always actively on the 
side of those whose life, aspiration and effort are in the 
line of his will, 


*We start with the concept of life, because it is the most obvious 
and immediate fact of experience. Modern evangelical religion fails 
because of its moralistic background, as though the moral order were 
‘he ultimate basis of life. But the moral order is simply the con- 
dition under which life will reach its goal. The business of religion 
is not to inculeate morals but to reveal values; and if it can com- 
municate a principle of valuation, morals will take care of them- 
selves. But it reveals values by revealing a “realm of ends”; and 
so far as human life is concerned this realm of ends is the universe 
of love. 


+No apology is made for this assumption. Any signs of purpose 
in life justify the presumption that there is an intelligent will in- 
volved in it. But God is taken simply on those terms, taken for 
granted, as it were; and nothing is predicated about his non-moral 
attributes—omniscience, omnipotence, omnipresence. For these after 
all are metaphysical guesses. 


The ultimate ground of this faith is the cross of Jesus, 
which reveals a love of God * that is true to itself through 
everything, even to the forgiving of impenitent enemies. 

*The highwater mark of life is personality; the highwater mark 
of personality is Jesus; the highwater mark of Jesus is the cross; and 
the highwater mark of the cross is “Father, forgive them for they 
know not what they do.” That is “love going the limit’; and it 
shows the way in which life is trying to go, the goal it seeks to reach, 
and the fundamental nature of the will which is within it. It is to 
be observed that this remains true whether we conceive of God as 
uniquely incarnate or fully immanent in Jesus. It disposes of the 
old controversy about the “diphthong!” ; 

The human endowment of freedom means that God 
has designed and equipped us to work with him for the 
triumph of life in perfect love; but it also means that we 
have no assurance beforehand that life will win out.* 
The triumph of life is contingent on us. Sin is the re- 
fusal to take our place in the struggle, sabotage of the 
purpose of God by unsocial and antisocial conduct. 


*It is surely time we dropped the stupid and enervating superstition 

1 fated and inevitable progress. If we accept free will, we must 
accept a doctrine of conditional progress; and one observes that 
the most thoroughgoing determinists quietly assume the freedom of 
their own wills while they deny that of the rest of us! 


While we have no assurance of the final triumph of 
life in time, the hope of immortality brings reassurance 
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concerning the destiny of the individual and the promise 
of redress for the brokenness incidental to the struggle 
of life in the present world. 


111 
THE LIFE 
The perfect embodiment of the life, the perfect expo- 
nent, by word and deed, of its critique and its technique, 
is Jesus. 
The roots of the life are in prayer and in fellowship— 
especially in both together.* 


*By prayer is meant any affirmation of faith, that is, any effort to 
make contact with the Unseen Source of life. By fellowship is 
meant any affirmation of love, to make vital contacts with other 
folk. The church was meant to be the organ of fellowship in prayer 
Today it is only a corporation. 


The technique of life will be governed by the ideals 
of freedom and fellowship.* 


*Freedom, because original creative faculty is an affair of the indi 
vidual; fellowship, because personality is social and the individual 
only finds himself in fellowship. The synthesis of freedom and fellow- 
ship is love, as indeed it is also their source. It will be observed 
that it is implied here that this technique of life will not use or con 
sent to the use of force or coercion except as such use is directed 
to and is consistent with a redemptive purpose; for love is essentially 
an energy—and follows a policy—of redemption and social integra- 
tion. 


The personal realisation of life is by way of 

1. Creation—the fashioning out of our own substance, 
in whatever medium, word or deed, color, sound or stone, 
that which may be a quckening of life in others; 

2. Redemption—the exercise of love in overcoming the 
anarchy of self-love in others; 

3. Discovery—the searching out and finding of unknown 
things that may add to the stature, or the wealth of life. 

4. The service of life in any vocation.* 


*Creation, including all forms of art; here we have the criterion 
of art—not art for art’s sake, or art for preaching, but art for life's 
sake. Redemption, especially the endeavor to reclaim the social mis 
fit, the criminal and the derelict, to reconcile enemles-——to God and 
man. Discovery, embracing science, of course. Vocation, observe, 
not occupation. A man chooses his occupation; but his vocation 
chooses him. This incluées commerce which should be conceived 
not as a means of private gain but as a holy and constructive social 
service, requiring no less sacrifice and no less chivalry than we ex- 
pect, for instance, from a physician. It is one of the most damning 
criticisms that we pass on commerce that we should say that a 
physician who cares more for his pay than for his patients “com- 
mercialises” his profession. 

It is to be observed also that altruism has no place in this scheme 
Altruism is a counterfeit of love. For love is also a hunger and is 
therefore humble. But altruism means condescension, patronage, the 
implication of superiority. And we are all just poor empty hungry 
souls who help each other by simply pooling our hunger and seeking 
together “the manna from heaven.” 


IV 
THE GOAL 
The goal is “the good life of personality in the environ- 


ment of the beloved community.”* 


*This is quoted from Randolph Bourne, but he evidently got it from 
Josiah Royce. Observe that there is no longer any distinction of 
“individual” and “social” ethics. It is superseded by the idea of an 
“organic” ethics. Personal and social are interdependent. The great 
soul and the great society will arrive together 


The glory of the beloved community will be the perfec- 
tion of its fellowship and its art, the riches of its life 
in love and beauty.* 


*“My friend. you and I shall remain strangers unto life and unto 
one another and each unto himself, until the day when you shall 
speak and I shall listen deeming your voice my own voice, and when 
I shall stand before you and think myself standing before a mirror.” 
(A saying of Kahlil Gibran). That is love made perfect. It is self 
identification with the other man. 
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VERSE 


“Sanctuary” 

ET us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things—whether it be when dawn 
Peers through the window-pane, or, when the noon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 
Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 
Its plaintive melody; some little hour 
Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul 
From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 
Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 
And touched by the White Light Ineffable. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Arcady 
H! I have sought for Arcady 
In many lands and far; 
And winding trails have beckoned me 
Beyond each high white star. 


The happy hours kept pace with me, 
And laughed along the way ; 
And star-dust dreams companioned me 
Through every questing day. 


Oh! I have hied me home at last— 
No more I seek, forsooth; 

For fleeting years have whisp’red me 
That Arcady was—Youth. 


ANNA K, BENNET. 


Life 
F life be short, let’s make it 
| As lovely as a rose! 
If cares there be to shake it, 
If griefs there be to break it 
With multitude of blows 
If every joy forsake it 
And only sorrow wake it, 
Let fragrance crown its woes! 
If life be short, let's make it 
\s lovely as a rose. 


CHARLES G. BLANDEN. 


Wealth 


T all belongs to all. Not even food 
Nor lodge nor clothes belong to you of right 
Inherent, absolute. The only claim 
To even them is won by work, a clean 
Addition to the sum of human weal. 
None may in justice plead exemption save 
The senile, infantile, or imbecile :— 
The loafer thus may classify himself. 
Wealth is the surplusage of labor massed. 
A lavish, reckless, irresponsible 


Expenditure on self of common stores 

Is violation of the rights of all. 

A true democracy must find the way 

To claim again in the behalf of all 

What none can show the right to have and hold. 
Does this spell revolution? Aye, naught less! 
The question which alone remains is how. 
The “must” is not a peradventure. Why 

Is altogether clear: abuse of power 

From riches won by seizure is so rank, 

And constant, and inevitable, that 

Evasion of the issue’s ludicrous, 

Or wicked, proof of common cowardice. 
This is not “socialism”; it is sense. 

Nor will it wreck society ; it will 

Alone forestall inevitable wreck. 


JosepH Ernest MCAFEE. 


Youth Passing 
Y age comes on me all too soon, 
My twilight crowds upon my noon; 
The dreams my boyhood knew are tossed 
Like straws upon the wind and lost. 


I hasten to the darkling wood 

To join the quiet brotherhood, 

And learn if it be false or fair, 
That God is good, as priests declare. 


And if the tale is rightly told 
I who before my time grew old 
Shall kneel before the living Truth 
And beg again my vanished Youth! 
James WALDo FAwCceETT. 


Revolution 
| THOUGHT the ruin of old schemes, 
The falling down of ancient wrong, 
Would make a theme for singing men, 
The burden of a poet’s song! 


But oh! so swift and true they struck, 

So keen their blade and great their thrust, 
The strongholds of oppression fell 

In merest silence to the dust! 


James WaLpo Fawcatrt. 


Essentials 
LITTLE love, a little trust, 
A soft impulse, a sudden dream— 
And life which was as dry as dust 
Is fresher than a mountain stream. 


Stoprorp Brooke. 





The Twelve Hour Day 


CENTURY ago the twelve hour day was common in 

industry. Today it is common only in India, China 

and the American steel mills. Before the war Russia 
still worked the twelve hour day, but during and since the war 
it has been abolished in practically every European country. 
It is the last vestige of the rude early stage of machine indus- 
try, and when coupled with the seven day week it is little more 
than barbaric. It is one thing for a farmer to work that num- 
ber of hours when he works for himself, or for his hired man 
to do it where the work is varied, the rest periods under the 
control and the work seasonal with long seasonal 
and it is altogether another thing for men to work 
in mills and factories under a boss, for a company where there 
s no personal contact and where the work is steady and mo- 
notonous. 

In 1912 the stockholders’ committee of the United States 
Steel Conporation reported to the company that in their judg- 
ment “the twelve hour day of labor, followed continuously by 
any group of men for any considerable number of years, means 
decreasing the efficiency and a lessening of the vigor and vitality 
§ such men.” They called attention to the fact that it means 
thirteen hours out of the home and “leaves scant time for self- 
improvement, for companionship with his family, for recreation 
ind leisure.” They recommended therefore that it be abolished. 
On the seven day week they were even more emphatic, saying: 
“We are strongly of the opinion that no matter what alleged 
dificulties in operation may seem to hinder the abandonment 
of the seven day, they must be met.” The seven day 
was ordered reduced even before 1912, but 
that of the twelve hour day increased instead. 
the seven day week ‘ 
Christian 


worker’s 


lax spells; 


week 
use and 
Judge Gary says 
‘can, must and will be eliminated.” The 
conscience of the nation that he add the 
twelve hour day to that order. 


both its 


demands 


* * * 


The Effect of the 
Twelve Hour Day on Men 
The Survey for March 5 is largely devoted to “Three Shifts 
Steel.” John Fitch tells there the results of his personal in- 
vestigations into the human side of the twelve hour day. He 
elped to make the Pittsburg Survey twelve years ago, and in 
this study he went back and interviewed the same men he had 
talked with then. Here are some of his findings. When the 
worker worked twelve hours he used to be so tired “he didn’t 
know what he was doing,” 
‘It isn’t right. 


but now he gets rested every day. 
A man has no pleasure in life at all. I never 


go out evenings when I am working on the day turn because 
| don’t dare lose any sleep. 


On night turn I have no evenings, 
so life is nothing but work and sleep. A man hardly knows 
his family.” “A man can’t sleep more than three or four hours 
in the day time, and he’s tired all the time—chronically tired. 
Money is no recompense for the kind of life we live. 1 would 
gladly accept a reduction in wages with an eight hour day.” 
“We can’t live when we work twelve hours a day with no day 
off. What kind of a life is it to live here and see nothing but 
the mill? A man could live twice as long if he had the eight- 
hour day.” 

\ man who struck against the twelve hour day and took up 
contracting said, “What’s the big pay of my old job to me? 
I'm working outdoors here in the sun and I’m well. I feel 
like a king—every day I feel like a king.” A foreigner who got 
a ten-hour day said he always felt queer under twelve hours 
but he is rested now and has ambition again. A highly skilled 
man said: “At the end of eight hours everyone drags along 
performing as little work as possible.” “It is a question of 
eat, work and sleep’—this ss the universal refrain. Another 
skilled man says “a man works, comes home, eats, goes to bed, 
gets up, eats and goes to work.” Mr. Fitch gives a graphic de- 
scription of the twelve hour man’s household with double meals 
for the family and the worker with these increased again when 
there are two workers, one on day and the other on night 
shifts, and no family meals at all or days with the family. 


\ small percentage of unmarried, hearty newcomers from 
alien lands who wish to lay up money quickly and return home 
or have sweetheart or wife come over, may prefer the long 
day for the sake of the extra wages, but the mass of the men 
would gladly split the difference in pay between the twelve 
and eight hour shifts for the sake of the shorter hours and a 


chance to live. 


What Britishers 
Think About It 

Mr. Whiting Williams, who as vice-president of the Hy- 
draulic Pressed Steel Company of Cleveland, put on overalls 
and spent seven months in steel mills to find out 
“What's on the Worker’s Mind,” and who last summer did the 
same thing by working five months in British mills, tells in 
the same number of the Survey what he found the British 
worker thinking about the twelve hour day. “We will be glad 
to be done with the twelve hour day for good and all. You 
wouldn’t find anybody in the country—employer or employee— 
who would be willing to go back to it even on a temporary 


basis.” 


various 


He says the shorter day has not lessened production 
or the ability to meet American competition and that, cost of 
living taken into account, “the British worker in steel and iron 
is probably better paid than the American.” He says “it is 
impossible to overstate the amazement and incredulity—also 
the profanity—which in all parts of the country greeted the 
statement that the long turn was still in operation in most of 
the steel mills in America. “No! Wot? Twelve hours and no 
time out for breakfast or dinner—in 
a week! Well, rule Brittania! 
Blime, yer don’t sye.’ 


America! And seven days 
was bloody the 
Even “operation of the open 
hearth or smelting furnace,’ which we are so constantly told 
must be kept going, “has for years in Britain been suspended 
from Saturday early afternoon to late Sunday night.” 


I supposed we 


lawst! 


Mr. Williams says the most surprising feature in connection 
with it ss that there is unanimity amongst owners, superin- 
tendents and all classes of workers in refusing to think that 
there are two sides to the question. They agree that it re- 
sults in less wear and tear, lessems tardiness and absence, drink 
and the “driving” tactics of the foreman, which usually re- 
sults in sullenness, indifference and a determination not to do 
more than necessary to get by. The “sliding scale” results in 
sharing prosperity, good will between management and work- 
ers and increased part of the workers. The 
shorter hours dissipation and bring games and 
an increasing good use of the leisure time. 


activity on the 
lessen more 


> * * 


The Dollar and Cents 
Side of the Issue 

Before the last meeting of the Taylor Society in New York, 
Mr. Horace B. Drury presented the results of a very thorougk- 
going study* of the the three shift system in the steel indus- 
try in this country. His scientific economist 
agree thoroughly with the findings of the Interchurch Inves- 
tigating Commission. One million five hundred thousand work- 
ers have had their hours reduced to eight in the past few years 
and the whole trend is toward the eight hour day. However 
the adoption of the three shift in any continuous industry does 
not necessarily mean the adoption of the eight hour day; it 
does mean the abolition of the inhuman twelve hour day. Mr. 
Drury sums up his findings as follows: “To give all the men 
now on twelve hour work a 25 per cent increase in wages and 
cut down their day from twelve to eight hours, would cost the 
manufacturer of pig iron at most about 2lc a ton. Pig iron 
sells (at the time paper was read) for $40. If all the depart- 
ments in a steel plant were to be changed from two to three 
shifts, the increase in total cost for the finished rail, bar or 


findings as a 


*The Three Shift System in the Steel Industry by Horace 
B. Drury. The Taylor Society, 29 W. 39th St., N. Y. 
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plate could not, on the average, be more than about 3 per 
cent.” This he goes on to say, is too high in actual experience 
as a 35 per cent increase in workmen will cover the change 
from a two to a three shift system, large economies will result 
in greater attention, alertness and care, and there will usually 
be an increase in production, amounting in some cases to as 
much as 20 per cent. 

In due time, when all adjustments are made and the men 
are trained to a more alert and better managed system of ac- 
tion, there will be an increase fully equal to the additional wage 


fund required. Steel has been profitable enough to make it 
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quite possible to pay the twenty odd million it would cost to 
make the change; if it were not then it is better for the con- 
sumer to bear the small extra cost on each ton of steel than 
to perpetuate a system of work that is so archaic, trouble-mak- 
ing and debilitating to men, their homes and their citizenship, 
as well as demeaning to our common Americanism. Mr. Drury 
investigated twenty great companies that have adopted the three 
shift system and found surprising unanimity, just as Mr. Wil- 
liams did in Great Britain, among all concerned, that it was no 
The twelve hour day can, must 
Atva W. Taytor 


longer a debatable question. 
and will be eliminated. 


British Table Talk 


The Nonconformist 
Conscience 

R. CLIFFORD 

conformists to rouse themselves in protest against re- 

prisals in Jreland, “There is a tendency,” he says, “to 
hesitate in regard to the impeachment of the present govern- 
ment which I for one consider to be altogether unworthy of 
our principles and traditions. Whatever may happen to the 
government, it is the duty of free churchmen to protest against 
a policy which is at once illegal, unjust, ineffective and must be 
li free churchmen 


Lendon, March, 1921. 


has issued a clarion call to Non- 


disastrous to Ireland and to this country. 
fail to protest, they are traitors to their principles and refuse 
to carry out their obligations.” He considers the issue to be 
America and to our moral standing 
“For my own part, I believe in 


vital to our relations with 
in the eyes of other nations. 
a policy that attempts to overcome evil with good, rather than 
that attempt to overcome with evil.” 
Resolutions will be passed at the forthcoming assemblies of 
the Baptists and the Free Church Council, “but whether they 
will be strong enough,” says Dr. Clifford, “Il do not at present 
He considers that a deputation should be sent from 
\ssembly of the Free Church Council to the 
prime minister and the Irish Principal Selbie of 
Mansfield, Oxford, writes to the Times: “However great be 


the provocation, there can be no possible justification for the 


a policy would evil 


know. 
the Manchester 
secretary. 


It ms the nega- 
most 
grave 
should 


policy of reprisals as it has been carried out. 
For the 
nonconformity spoken on this 
the certain and that it 

This is partly because nonconformists, like the 


tion of law and ethically quite indefensible.” 


part official has not 


matter with reiterated sound 

ve done 
iberals, are now sharply divided in their political allegiance. 
The British Weekly, the most influential free church news- 
paper, is an out-and-out supporter of the prime minister and 
the coalition. On the the World, tu: 
old-established dwssent,” the 
Independent Liberal position, and fearlessly criticises and con- 
Mr. Lloyd and the govern- 


frequent violations of Liberal principles and noncon- 


other hand, Christian 


organ of “political maintains 


demns George’s inconsistencies, 
ment’s 
formst senument. 


to the 


Anglicans and dissenters alike are grate 
(Canterbury for his dignified and 


Lords, 


Archbishop of 


forceful protest in the house of “I say deliberately,” 


affirmed his grace “that if it is by wrongdoing that you pro- 
duce peace, you have not really won a peace which is worth 
while. Not by calling in the aid of the devil will we cast 
out 


commenting on 


correspondent, 
the torpor of the 
“It is not dead, 


devils or banish devilry.”. A newspaper 
Mr. Devlin’s complaint of 
nonconformmt conscience, caustically remarks 
it has been transferred to the Archbishop of Canterbury.” 


* * * 


The Churches ane 

the Unemployed 
\ith a million unemployed in our midst, the churches are 

striving both to relieve distress and to search out fundamental 


causes. After a Saturday afternoon service at St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden (Canon Adderley’s), a procession containing 
many clergymen marched into Trafalgar Square where a 
large crowd had assembled. The procession was headed by a 
plain cross, followed by a banner inscribed “In the Name of 
Christ we demand Justice for the Unemployed.” Then came 
the banners of trades unions, detachments of unemployed and 
the Church Socialist League. The speakers included a Roman- 
ist, Anglicans, and free churchmen, one of the latter being 
Dr. Orchard enveloped in a black cloak. The resolution passed 
declared that the crisis was a sign of the failure of our present 
social system, and that the remedy could only be found in 
a fundamental change in our social system. It was also urged 
that all possible means should be at once taken to provide 
work for as many unemployed as possib'e at standard wages, 
and that the Christian church should raise its united voice 
with a view to relieve the acute distress. All the speakers 
advocated some kind of Socialism, and endursed the principle 
of state-maintenance of the workless. The next day in the 
(Wesleyan) Central Hall a thousand people listened to an 
address by Mr. Robert Young, a Labor M. P., on Chris- 
tianity and the Unemployed. He insisted that a victorious 
people cannot consent to return to the economic conditions of 
the pre-war years, and declared that the vain search for work 
demoralizes a man physically, breaks him down mentally, and 
endangers him morally. Thus ministers and laymen are striv- 
ing to apply (Christianity to economic problems and _ labor 
conditions, some of them being perplexed as to the best 
methods to employ and how far as religious teachers they 
should intervene in industrial affairs. At a meeting held by 
the League of Faith and Labor preliminary to the Trafalgar 
Square demonstration, which it helped to organize, a minister 
while supporting unemployment insurance, urged that the 
church’s immediate duty is to show the underlying purpose oi 
industry, rather than to mark out an economic policy. 
* * * 

The Church and 
the Cinema 

As a and while realizing the 
immense religious and educational, of moving 
pictures have been slow to decide what should be the attitude 
of organized religion to this new and tremendous agency for 
good or evil. Most religious leaders content themselves with 
pointing out and condemning the evil elements in the cinemas 
and calling for their elimination, A few shrewd and enterpris- 
ing churches and missions have boldly adapted it to religious 
purposes. The Church Army has for years shown pictures 
on Sunday evenings. Most of the Methodist Central Missions 
use the cinema at Saturday concerts and Sunday services. Dig- 
beth Institute, opened by Carrs Lane Church during Dr. 
Jowett’s ministry there, was the first in Birmingham to adopt 
moving pictures, which are now witnessed every Sunday eve- 
ning by between 1500 and 1600 people. A company, the Church 
Pictorial Movement Limited, has been formed on a commercial 


whole, churches ministers, 


possibilities, 
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basis, with a capital of 100,000 pounds for the purpose of giving 
cinema exhibitions in small towns and villages and thus “to 
provide amusement and instruction for rural audiences and 
alleviate the dullness of leisure hours and assist in preventing 
the depopulation of the countryside.” The movement has re- 
ceived arch-episcopal and episcopal blessing, and motor cine- 
mas are now traveling through the country giving in parish 
halls and schools exhibitions which are much appreciated. A 
petition to Plymouth Borough Council, signed by 21,000 peo- 
le, in favor of the opening of cinemas on Sundays, prompted 
, local minister to propose to the citizens that they should 
form a People’s Council, representative of the churches, the 
Labor party, the Watch Committee, and other institutions, to 
survey the needs of the town, and at suitable points arrange 


CORRESP 


Ministers and Radicalism 


Entor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: By no means the least interesting part of your paper 
is the “Correspondence” page. In your issue of March 17 
are two notable letters, which seem to me to merit a word of 
iiscussion, and as no one else appears to have responded | am 
taking the liberty of doing so. 

In his letter on “Unjust Policies of Labor Unions,” Mr. 
Joseph B. Lyman sounds a word of warning that may be 
necessary for the churches. The interests of truth and fair- 
ness are not any more conserved by blind radicalism, than by 
narrow conservatism. But I wonder if Mr. Lyman does not 
charge against the unions, much that is really chargeable 
against human nature, and that is by no means confined to the 
vnions. While we are not justified in palliating selfishness and 
injustice because it is on the part of workingmen, are we not 
apt to demand of the workers a type of morality and idealism 
that we have been slow to demand from employers and cap- 
tains of industry, either individually or collectively? We are 
so ready to assume that the unions ought to consider the 
interests of the community, while we more or less justify the 
employers’ consideration of things from the standpoint of 
profits and dividends. | think we would make more progress 
ii we denounced wrong as wrong, and ceased to talk so much 
of “capitalistic” wrongs, and “unionistic” wrongs. 

Two wrongs do not make a right, nor does the history of a 
Wrong constitute its justification. There is no great trans- 
formation of grace that turns a worker into an unselfish ideal- 
ist as soon as he joins a labor union. But I think it is only 
fair toward the unions to point out that almost every policy 
that might be regarded as unjust has arisen to meet some cor- 
responding injustice from which the worker has suffered. For 
instance, Mr. Lyman cites the limitation of a day’s bricklaying 
by the unions. It is not many years since I heard a bricklayer, 
upon whom I was making a pastoral call, bitterly denouncing 
the practice of employing unusually strong and skillful work- 
‘ts at higher wages, for the purpose of pace-making and 
speeding up. He professed his readiness to do a fair day's 
work, and I believe him to have been an honest and com- 
petent worker, but he thought it unfair that men of average 
strength and ability should be forced to undue exertion in 
keeping up with a line constantly advanced by the speed- 
maker. This may explain why, when the unions got the upper 
hand, they went to the opposite extreme. 

During the war, and since, we have heard much about the 
limitation of output by the workers. I have passed through 
several acute industrial crises, and long periods of extreme 
unemployment, in industrial communities. The constant ex- 
planation of these conditions was “over-production.” I do not 
discuss this explanation, nor the condition to which it was 
applied. I merely remark that when the mind of the worker 
has been filled with this “over-production™ bugaboo, by econ- 
omists and employers, you cannot expect the psychology of 
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Sunday evening social centers for the people, where they 
could obtain light refreshments at cost price, hear good music, 
and enjoy wholesome social fellowship. One difficulty is to 
obtain good and suitable films for religious punposes. “Earth- 
bound,” the cinematograph’s first contribution to the considera- 
tion of the problem of life after death, recently shown in Lon- 
don, was an ambitious, well-meaning, but rather crude effort. 
Better adapted to religious purposes, “Thy Soul Shall Bear 
'Witness,” based on a story by Selma Lagerlof and issued by 
the Swedish Biograph Company is an attempt to preach 
through the eye a sermon on sin and repentance. “The Be- 
ginnings of Christianity,” which starts with the creation, and 
contains about 30,000 feet of matter is about to be produced in 
London and is exciting anticipation. ALBERT DAWSON. 


ONDENCE 


the worker to change over-night. I do not offer any defense 
of “slacking.” |! am convinced that the world’s trouble is not 
over-production, but under-consumption. But we cannot blame 
the worker for appropriating ideas widely promulgated, and 
there can be no question whatever that a great number of 
workingmen strongly believe that in unduly speeding up pro- 
duction they are helping to produce themselves out of a job. 

Without the least reference to Mr. Lyman, | think it may 
be said that the average minister gets too much of his knowl- 
edge and impressions of social and labor matters at second 
hand, In the cultivation of close acquaintance with employers 
and workers he can learn much regarding the special problems 
and difficulties of each, relating his information to the wider 
range of facts, and to the problem that ws larger than the 
individual case. I think that in such a process of personal in- 
quiry one comes to a deep sympathy with the task of the fair 
minded employer, but I think also that an intelligent union- 
worker is able often to put an entirely different aspect upon 
some demand, or rule, that to an outsider has seemed unjust 
A rule that works a great injustice in the individual case, either 
toward employer or worker, may be necessary and for the bene- 
fit of a large number. 

I would deplore, as much as Mr. Lyman, any selling out of 
the church to unionism, but when one finds unionism making 
generally for better wages, more reasonable hours and for 
cleaner and healthier factory environment, one cannot help 
being impressed. On the other hand, allowing for a_ few 
notable exceptions, and for occasional brief periods under un- 
usual conditions, it has been my observation that the employers 
who are strongly opposed to unionism work their employees 
tonger hours, for lower wages, and under inferior conditions, 
to those prevailing under unionized plants An ordinary min- 
ister, who is seeking to be fair and impartial, would be much 
more strongly impressed with the honesty and idealism of an 
employer's opposition to unionism, and of the plea for liberty, 
if he found these associated with more progressive action 

I have read with some amazement the letter of Clarence H. 
Wilson regarding revolutionary agencies employing the insti- 
tutions of the church for propaganda purposes. I wonder if the 
theological student and the seminary professor to whom Mr. 
Wilson refers would accept his version of the private conver- 
sations which he reports. I do not question his honesty in the 
matter, but the conversations are of a nature where misun 
derstanding is rampant, and where a few words taken out of 
their relation to a man’s whole viewpoint and character may 
give an erroneous and unfair impression. It seems incredible 
that many men would enter the ministry with a sinister purpose 
of preaching socialism. Surely, at best, Mr. Wilson exaggerates 
the importance of isolated cases. If, as is possible, a man 
frankly believes that Christianity implies socialism, he ought 
to have a right to his opinion without being subjected to any- 
thing more than just and fair criticism. I think it is hardly 
meeting propaganda with propaganda, or argument with argu- 
ment, to suggest that men are ready to prostitute pulpit and 
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seminary chair to the despicable purpose of disseminating 
ideas which they do not believe to be essentially Christian. 

The fact of the matter is that, though Mr. Wilson may 
live in a liberal and enlightened community, there are many 
communities where the mildest variance from utter stand-pat- 
ism in religion and politics is sufficient to bring against the 
sincere minister of Christ the charge of being “socialist,” “bol- 
shevist,” or something equally ridiculous. I have no great 
complaint to make myself; but I know at the present moment of 
men of the utmost purity and sincerity of character, and of 
pronounced (Christian faith and vision, who, because of their 
passion for social redemption, fairly and reasonably manifest- 
ed, are being subjected to the basest misrepresentation and the 
pettiest sort of persecution. I regret that a life-long liber 
Mr. Wilson, should make the situation of such noble men more 
difficult, for I frankly believe that the effect of his letter will 
not be toward the weeding out of some exceptional man who 
prostitutes the ministerial calling, but to strengthen the hands 
of those who bring the sort of charges he has implied against 
men of the utmost worthiness and integrity. 

If we liberals would have the sort of liberty we desire, we 
must defend the rights and liberties of men who are our equals 
in sincerity, no matter how deeply their opinions may differ 
from our own. The social implications of Christianity are so 
much matters of controversy that we ought surely to encourage 
wide latitude in opinion and expression, and an inquiring, non- 
dogmatic temper. W. E. GILRoy. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Insists Community Church Pastors 
Are Christians! 


Epitor THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIk: 


Green, published in the issue of March 31. 


I have just read your communication from Rev. J. Frank 
Mr. Green says that 
in nine cases out of ten, pastors who accept community churches 
are not evangelical. When Mr. Green 
that he 
community pastors in the country and has found nine of the ter 


makes this statement he 


virtually is acquainted with about ten out of ten 


Say Ss 


unevangelical If he does not possess such information, he is 


I venture to 
Mr. Green can not give the names of twenty of the 


guilty of deliberate slander of community pastors. 
say that 
more than 500 pastors of community and federated churches in 
the United States 


such pastors and we know the evangelical pedigrees of a great 


We have in our office files a long list ot 


many of them, and have them recorded. More than 80 per cent 


of them went to community churches they now serve from an 


evangelical ministry of successful accomplishment, measured in 


terms of souls saved. It is true that some pastors of community 


churches in the east are not evangelical, and for the same 


reason that many pastors of sectarian churches in the same sec- 
tion of the country 


are not evangelical. They are infected with 


the same infection which has stultified the denominational work 


of New 


community 


England for years. But this is not chargeable to the 
church nor to them in their particular capacity as 
pastors of community churches 

Mr. Green talks as if all that is necessary to recruit ministers 
and missionaries is to keep the churches small enough and sec- 
He argues that most of our ministers and mis- 
than 100 and 


to have these little churches stay 


tarian enough. 


sionaries come from churches of less members, 


that therefore it is preferable 
littl 
We suggest that it might be wise on the basis of this logic to ask 


and compete with each other in overchurched communities. 


all churches of more than two hundred members to divide into 
small churches. They might produce more preachers. And be- 
like to have Mr. Green offer some statistics in 
support of his statement that the competing sectarian churches in 
small fields and of less than 100 members each do actually furnish 
us with most of our ministers and missionaries. 

Mr. Green says he has read, re-read and studied Interchurch 
reports, and has come to certain conclusions not complimentary 
What he 


sides, I should 


to the veraciousness of the compilers of those reports. 
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has not studied is the actual facts at first hand. He has read the 
reports and compared them with his imagination of what is or 
what he thinks ought to be so, and has discounted them on that 
basis. We have in this office data gathered quite independently 
of Interchurch reports on a multitude of community churches, 
making individual studies of each church including increase in 
membership, missionary contributions, and many similar matters, 
Mr. Green would be very much surprised at these findings, which 
quite agree with those of the Interchurch. But to present them 
here would occupy several issues of The Christian Century, and 
I observe that Mr. Green prefers dealing in preconceptions rather 
This is only for that section of your readers 
who desire humbly to know facts and then base their judgments 
upon them. Davin R. Piper, 
Canton, Mo. Managing Editor, 
The Community Churchman. 


than facts anyway. 


°° 
No Shortage of Ministers 
Epitor THe Cristian CENTURY: 

SIR: This is the first time that I have written to The Chris- 
tian Century for publication in the correspondence column, but | 
hope to see this letter in print. I always read the “Century” 
from cover to cover the very evening it arrives—I would rather 
read it than eat. But I want to “call you” for a couple of news 
items or articles in the last issue concerning the shortage of 
ministers and lack of recruits and students for the ministry. 

I admit that there would seem to be a shortage because of 
lack of I know that our religious papers have been 
crying the need of more ministers and our state secretaries have 
men. I also observe teams of speakers in 


students. 


been pleading for 
some denominations going among the churches trying to recruit 
young men for the ministry. 

In spite of these facts, I would like to challenge any one to 








The Worst Boys in 


Town 
By James L. Hill, D. D. 


A collection of addresses given on both 
shores of the United States, up and aown the 
Mississippi, and in every capital in New Eng- 
land. The author gave an address in Montrea! 
which later served as a campaign document in 
Canada. 


Price $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 
oR ok * 


BOOKS TO GIVE TO BOYS. 
TOUCHSTONES OF SUCCESS 


One hundred and sixty prominent men of 
today point out for boys some of the paths 
to genuine success. 


Price $1.25, plus 8 cents postage. 
FIRST! A TALK WITH BOYS. 
By Henry Drummond. 


The most inspiring book ever written for 
Christian youth. 


Price 50 cents, plus 5 cents postage. 
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prove that there is such a shortage. If I were rich I would offer 
, reward for the proof. 

I am an ordained minister, a graduate of Hiram College, have 
been in religious work with the Y. M. C, A. for three years, but 
would like to find a church again. In answer to my letters to 
state and city secretaries, they all say that there are no vacancies. 
Just to satisfy my curiosity, I have investigated several other 
denominations and have received the same reply. 

Furthermore, two of my former college mates have been hav- 
ing the same experience. One of them who was a most successful 
pastor in this city and who has been with the Y. M. C. A. since 
returning from over seas has been making every effort to locate a 
church but without success. Very few of his letters are even 
answered, but the replies he does get say there are no vacancies, 
Now, I would like to ask what the trouble is. Frankly, I think 
there are more preachers than churches It is certain that there 
are more preachers than there are churches that will or can pay 
salary enough for a man to support a wife. Unfortunately, I and 
some others have obligated ourselves to support such an acces- 
sory, and so we are “out of luck.” 

Why don’t we frankly admit the difficulty, instead of crying 
for more men, and bring some of the churches to self support, 
provide salaries through the home mission boards, or cause the 
weak churches to unite with other weak churches nearby? 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Howarp C. Writson. 


A Growing World 


Epitork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I am glad that | am a subscriber to The Christian Cen- 
tury. I share its impatience with its warlike spirit against that 
narrow interpretation of Christianity. We are living in a grow- 
ing world. We have not outgrown the Bible, nor the church, nor 
the need of salvation, but we have certainly outgrown preju- 
dicial interpretations of these things. We have heard Christians 
thank God for “the light.” I thank God for the light of a liberal, 
sane, true version of our religion, which gives me a bigger Bible, 

higger church and a bigger Christ. Those who fight for, 
Number 666, a world growing worse, a Christ to come with flam- 
ing sword and all such wresting of the Scriptures—call us vile 

s, but we know in our hearts we are loyal. “The fight is on” 
gainst those who, in the words of much loved Borden Parker 
wne, “set up their prejudicial notions as universal principles 
and think all the world must obey them.” 

Methodist Church, 

Sandwich, II. 


J. J. HitcHens 





If Not a United Church — What? 


By Peter Ainslie 


HE first of a series of Handbooks pre- 
senting the proposals of a United Chris- 
tendom. Dr. Ainslie, who has been a 

pioneer in the cause of unity, has given much 
thought and labor to attempting a solution of 
the difficulties which bar the progress of the 
movement. This volume deals with the nec- 
essity, growth and outlook of Christian unity, 
to which is added a copious appendix. The 
argument adduced is that if unity be not 
attained, the church inevitably faces an era of 
gradually weakening power. Dr. Ainslie 
writes vigorously, yet without heat or partisan- 
ship, and presents a cogent and lucid plea for 
the cause that must be answered. 


Price $1.25 plus 10 cents postage 
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HELP AMERICANIZE 
AMERICA 


The Department of Home Missions is one of 
the worth-while Americaniing agencies of the 
country. Give it the right of way in May. 


It Presents a Great Record 


For 72 years it has been our evangelist to 
the new and needy places of our country. 

It has established 4165 churches, many of 
our greatest and best. 

Its work of evangelism has yielded 465,444 
additions; it reported 50,000 last Easter, with 
a promise of many more this year. 

No ministry is richer in returns. 


It Helps Weak Churches 


In co-operation with the State and Provin- 
cial boards it is helping sustain 149 ministers 
and keeping open the doors of as many 
churches. 

It is Christianizing Foreigners 
in our midst in three great cities—Cleveland, 
Chicago and New York. By truly American- 
izing the immigrant it is turning a _ national 
menace into a national blessing. 


It is Seeking Justice for the Indian 
by establishing a fine educational and evange- 
listic work among them in the Northwest. Our 
fathers took their land. We give them Christ. 
It is Opening the Doors to the 
Highlander 


by maintaining three Christian schools for the 
youth of the mountains of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. 


It is Solving the Race Problem 


by supporting 22 high grade preachers and 
operating six schools among the Negroes of 


the South. 
It is Solving the Japanese Problem 


by meeting and Christianizing the Orientals 
with a force of |7 workers in five cities on the 


Pacific Coast. 
It is Removing the Mexican Danger 


with a force of 12 teachers and preackers in 
Texas among Mexicans living in our midst. 


Our French Citizens 


in Louisiana are responding to a wonderfully 
fruitful mission in their midst. 
This great program is 


A CHALLENGE TO 
OUR LOVE FOR COUNTRY 
AND OUR LOVE FOR CHRIST 
SEND AT ONCE 
For a Great Line of Literature and Supplies. 
The United Christian Missionary Society 
1501 Locust Street St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Gospel of Labor* 


AM writing these lessons by a beautiful lake in southern 
| Florida, far from my beloved Pittsburgh. Pittsburgh, 

the workshop of the world. Pittsburgh, where Vulcan 
swings his mighty hammer by the roaring furnaces with loud 
resounding clang. Pittsburgh, where labor is the supreme 
issue. Pittsburgh, the much-surveyed, the much-advised, the 
unhappy subject of sociological journalists! For twelve vears 
I have lived there and tonight as the moon shines down 
through the pines, heavy with moss, and silvers the lake, I 
am mindful of my adopted city and | am at home with this 
labor problem, 


Labor is now at a place of power. We must wait and see 


if I 
of power is the final test of character. 


done. The use 
How you use physical, 
mental, social, commercial or any other power you may possess 
But there 
is one thing which we must hold in mind in all this business; 
more money, shorter hours, better houses will never satisfy 
Was Capital satisfied 
with money? No—look at your profiteers. Was Capital happy 

Was 


Capital happy with lordly mansions, limousines, yachts, horses, 


ihor uses power better than Capital has 


really determines what you are, tyrant or servant. 


Labor. ‘Capital has tried all of these. 


in leisure? No—look at your occupants of rich hotels. 
pictures, tapestries, ivories, gewgaws, stuff, Things? No! What 
a long step forward when we realize that Things will never sat- 
isfy poor men or rich men. We want bread, but not bread only. 
We want houses a spirit in them. We want 
to serve. Money never satisfied any- 
Time for idleness never pleased anyone. Write 
this large, my dear fellow teacher, for this great lesson must be 


-no, homes with 


leisure—-to think, to dream 


one—never. 


impressed upon all men everywhere. 

Why, you can see that in your children. Were they ever 
satisfied with things? Remember the Christmas presents, candies 
and tempers!! Your children are happy only when they do some- 
thing for you or someone else. I never saw two boys happier 
than when they sold lemonade all one hot day and earned $2.30 
for Belgian relief. Also I know some happy Girl Scouts who 
carried flowers to a hospital and sang carols there in the poor 
wards. Need I tell you why? It is so simple, we almost miss it. 
I walked into a Cracker's crude patch yesterday. He was fol- 
lowing his mule, planting melons. We chatted awhile. Then 
he took me to see his one cow and his four pigs and his six- 
teen poor. Then we looked 
at the banana-trees and I complimented his turnips. He insisted 


We got down on our knees 


rows of tomatoes. He was very 
upon my taking an armful home. 


*Uniform lesson for April 17, 
Mark 6:1-3; 


“Bible Teachings About Work.” 


Scripture, John 5:17; 2 Thess, 3:7-13. 
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ter,” “The Life of the Spirit in Modern 
Poets,” 
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“The Church and the Hour,” etc. 
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and washed them in the lake. He seemed insulted when I of. 


fered him money! 

Up under the palm trees I waved him adieu as I climbed 
into the auto. We exchanged smiles—for we were now good 
brothers. Did I say he was poor? He had time to be considerate, 
He had the disposition to share his turnips. I do not know 
how he feels, but I feel richer for the half-hour in his garden! 


Joun R. Ewenrs. 


BOOKS 


GROWTH OF THE SOIL. 
Worster. 


By Knut Hamsun. Translated by W. W., 
This is the work that won for its author the Nobel 
Prize for Literature for last year. It is an elemental story of 
life, as elemental as the stories of the Patriarchs of the Old 
Testament. There is no effort to weave an exciting plot. The 
hook is as everyday-like as the soil itself, the nobility of which it 
celebrates. Isak and Inger stand out, against the background of 
the Norwegian fields, as part of the scenery. H. G. Wells calls 
this “among the very greatest novels I have ever read.” (Knopf. 
Two volumes, $5.00.) 

Matn Street. By Sinclair Lewis. This book is the most 
widely read novel in America today, because it is an approxi- 
mately just critique upon our materialistic small town life, with 
its paltry ambitions and foolish goings-on. The author has both 


grace and humor and his story moves rapidly. (Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.00. ) 


Pook Wuite. By Sherwood Anderson. Anderson is another 
\merican fiction writer who stands for realistic portraying of 
our American life rather than for the tricks of the trade that 
lave produced many interesting but unreal stories. His work 
seems almost as elemental, in some parts, as that of Hamsun. 
His stories move slowly, for he is more interested in the devel- 
opment of his leading characters than in keeping the interest of 
his readers from flagging. The fact is, he writes as if he were 
unconscious of having any “readers”—which, by the way, is one 
mark of a great artist. (Huebsch. $2.00.) 


Moon Carr. By Floyd Dell. The third of the outstanding 
mid-west novels of this season, and significant as a part of the 
movement toward a true picturing of American life. As a news- 
paper man of many years’ experience, Mr. Dell can write realis- 
tically of the career of Felix Fay, who was a newspaper reporter. 
Mr. Dell is at present associate editor of the Liberator. (Knopf. 
$2.00.) 


EMERSON: How to Know Him. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 


Mr. Crothers, clergyman, essayist, literary Bostonian, does not 
think Emerson passe, as some modern critics do. He here brings 
him down from the transcendental heights to which fate had 
carried him in the minds of most people, and reveals him as a 
real human. He holds that his message is one that is eternal, his 
genius timeless. (Bobbs- Merrill.) 


Poe: How to Know Him. By C. Alphonso Smith. Professor 
Smith presents America’s greatest imaginative lyricist not as a 
degenerate artist, but as a man of character and deep affection, 
and a religious man—not simply an eccentric genius. He con- 
siders him as world author, man, critic, poet and writer oi 
stories. (Bobbs-Merrill.) 


Tue Best SHort Stories or 1920. Edward J. O’Brien’s ad- 
mirable year book of the American short story, containing twenty 
stories considered the best, and a list of the stories of merit that 


have appeared during the year in representative magazines. 
(Small, Maynard. $2.00.) 


New Booxs or Fiction. Admirers of William J. Locke, the 
author of “The Beloved Vagabond” and “The Rough Road,” will 
be interested in the new book by that writer, “The Mountebank.” 
(Lane.) Sara Ware Bassett, author of “The Harbor Road,” 
comes out with another Cape Cod story, “Flood Tide.” (Little, 
Brown.) “Spring Shall Plant,” just from the publishers (Doran) 
proves to old readers that the author of “Ships That Pass in the 
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Night” is still writing. Those who like a Jack London touch 
will find in “The Strength of the Pines,” by Edison Marshall 
(Little, Brown), an abundance of out-of-door adventure. The 


* 
story of the son of a circuit rider’s wife is told by Corra Harris / h St [ Str ik 
in her new book, “My Son” (Doran). é ce € 


tyrics. By Laura Blackburn. Containing the choicest songs 
of this fine lyricist, who is better known to readers of The Chris- O ] 9g / 9g 
tian Century as Charles G. Blanden. The book is as rich in 


beautiful images as a June day, and there is a true philosophy 
of life—or rather of living—throughout the book. (The Book- The Interchurch World Movement Re- 
fellows, Chicago. $1.25.) port. 


W. Love Lyrics By James Whitcomb Riley. A new edition of $2.50 plus 12 cents postage. 
Nobel this favorite collection of the poems of the most American of all 
ry of American poets, as Professor Beers, of Yale University, calls 


- Old Riley. The illustrations are by the poet's favorite illustrator, The Church and Industrial 


The Will Vawter. (Bobbs-Merrill. $2.00.) 


ich it Tue Essentiats or Mysticism. By Evelyn Underhill. Con- Reconstruction 


nd of taining other essays also on “Mysticism and the Doctrine of ' 
: calls Atonement,” “The Place of Will, Intellect and Feeling in Prayer,” The pronouncement of the Committee of 
opt. “The Mystic as Creative Artist,” and studies of a number of me- the War and the Religious Outlook. 

dieval and modern mystics. (Dutton $3.) 





$2.00 plus 12 cents postage. 
most CuurcH FINANCE AND Sociat Etrnics, By Bishop F. J. Mc- 
proxi- 


. Connell. A book which looks forward to the time when the These two books every alert minister 

. a church, finally united, will have vast sums of money in its treas- should have. Prof. Alva W. Taylor, of The 
ee wry, and considering some perils that will threaten when this pos- Christian Century staff, considers them 
sibility becomes fact. two of the most important volumes that 


\ Guive To Brste Stupy. By Harry E. Richards. A system- have appeared in many years 


atic course of Bible study from Genesis to Revelation, arranged 
ior adult classes in Sunday school and Association work, as well 
as for personal study. (Oxford). 


nother 
ng of 
e that 

work 


msun, Linco.y AND Liguor. By Duncan C. Milner. A book show- The Christian Century Press 


devel- ing that from his youth to the end of his career Lincoln was con- 


est of sistently antagonistic to strong drink. (Neale). 508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


> were Saint CotuMBA oF Iona. By Lucy Menzies. (Dutton. $2.50). 
is one —_ 





\CIPLES OF Freepom. By Terence McSwiney, late Lord 
Mayor of Cork. (Dutton). 


anding Jarep INGeRsott. By Lawrence H. Gibson. (Yale. $3.50). / he 
of the \rNENIAN Tracepy. Goodell. (Yale). 


news- , . . . . . 
own Tue Rear Key to Curistian Science. By Richard L. Swain. 


. 
porter. (Revell). TO ucti Ve 
Knopf. “CHARLIE” ALEXANDER, 


A Study in Personality. By Philip L. 


Roberts. (Revell). ° 
ethers. Firesipe Stories For Girts iN Tuerr Teens. By Margaret W. 2 1é S 


2s net Eggleston. (Doran). 
brings 


te had By Lynn Harold Hough 


as a 
nal, bis , A I E | A I K S HE chapters of this book constitute the 


: “Cole Lectures for 1919” delivered by 
By Cuartes R. Brown, LL. D. this brilliant preacher, and ex-president 
of Northwestern University. The message of 
this volume is sorely needed in this time of 








‘ofessor 
ot as a 


ection, LTHOUGH these “Talks” were 


oe “ae delivered at Yale, Harvard and transition and crisis. There is today a pro- 
wer 0 other colleges, they afford a wealth of 


- . : : found desire on the part of multitudes for a 
illustrative material for addresses and ee : ‘ ; 
n’s ad- sermons to young people, especially to satisfying, productive faith. They want this 
- twenty young men. Among the themes are faith stated in a definite and understandable 
erit that “The True Definition of a Man,” “Un- way. This book meets the demand. The 
gazines. conscious Influence,” “The Lessons of reader who delights in keen, meaningful sen- 


Failure,” “The Men Who Make Ex- ail ie tehts with this vol 
— cuse,” “The Wrongs of Wrong-doing,” tences will sit up nights wit is ume. 


ad,” will etc. Chicago, Il. 
tebank.” Price, $1.35 plus 8 cents postage. 


Road,” $1.50, plus 12 cents postage. 
(Little, 


(Doran) The Christian Century Press The Christian Century Press 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Indianapolis Observes 
Good Friday 

The development ot sentiment over the 
country for the observance of Good Fri- 
day in some special way has been a 
marked feature since the war. Detroit 
has closed up its business houses for two 
years on the afternoon of the day, and 
Indianapolis has been added to the list 
this year. The mayor in his proclama- 
tion said: “The three hours passion that 
our Lord suffered on Calvary that all men 
from then until the end of time might 
find eternal life is the most precious her- 
itage ever left to the human race. Every 
Christian of all creeds and all denomina- 
tions joins in reverence and thanksgiving 
for this supreme event. Let ws lay aside 
the every-day working tools of life dur- 
ing the passion hour when Jesus suffered 
on the cross.” 
at the 
period. 


\ll business was suspended 


city hall during the three how 


The Passing of 

Cardinal Gibbons 
Cardinal Gibbons of 

He was in his 87th year 


Saltimore is dead. 

His life has had 
a wide variety of experiences and he has 
known personally many Presidents and 
Popes. At the time of the outbreak of 
the war he went to Rome to participate in 
the election of Pope Benedict. Though 
in favor of world peace, he supported the 
cause of the allies during the war. He 
has been a strongly conservative force in 
the field of social reform, having opposed 
prohibition vigorously to the last His 
opinions in opposition to socialism and to 
the recall of judicial decisions have been 
known While his attitude to 
these questions has been negative, he had 
He de- 


workingmen to or- 


widely 


enthusiasm for positive measures 
fended the right of 
He was in favor of driving the 
lurk from Europe. The idea of making a 
home for the Jews in Palestine was one 
that pleased him. He favor of 
universal military training. During the 
with Mexico he did a 
vreat deal toward ameliorating the lot of 
priests and nuns in that unhappy 
trv. He was born of Irish parents in 
1834 and soon after his birth his parents 
went back to Ireland. They later return- 
ed to America. He entered on his studies 
for the priesthood at the age of 21. He 
studied at St. Charles College in Mary- 
land in the seminary of St. Suplice and 
it St. Mary’s University at Baltimore 
He was ordained a priest at the outbreak 
of the civil war in the city of Baltimore 


he was 27 


yanize. 


was in 
unpleasantness 


coun- 


when vears of age 


Discuss the National 
Financial Campaigns 

The national forward move- 
ments of the religious denominations of 
America sent representatives to a meet- 
ing in New York on March 19. This 
meeting considered the question of con- 
serving the lessons learned from the re- 
cent financial campaigns. It was hoped 
by the leaders that the larger giving of the 
people during the past two years might 
be made a permanent fea‘ure of Protest- 


various 


ant Christianity. A committee on find- 
ings was appointed to present an analysis 
of the present situation in the various for- 
ward movements as disclosed by the dis- 
cussions of the day and to consider the 
whole question of the desirability of fu- 
ture relationships to each other. The 
committee on findings is to report at an- 
other conference to be held sometime 
within the next few months. The denomi- 
nations represented at the gathering were: 
Methodist Episcopal; Methodist Episco- 
pal, South; Congregational: Baptst; 
Presbyterian in the U. S. A.; Protestant 
Episcopal; United Presbyterian; Reform- 
ed Church in the United States; Reformed 
Church in America; Friends; United 
Brethren; and Moravian. 


Disciple Secretaries Hold 
Mid-Year Meeting 


The secretaries of the state and gen- 
eral organizations of the Disciples of 
Christ held a three day session at St. 
lowis, March 29-31. The program laid 
out was strenuous, for eight hours of sit- 
tings each day was the regular thing. The 
morning began each day with a Bible 
study conducted by Rev. George A 
Campbell of Union Avenue Church, St 
Louis. Twenty minute papers were pre- 
sented on various topics, and these were 
reviewed in ten minutes by a chosen re- 
viewer. The which followed 
was limited to five minute addresses. A 
number of group meetings were held, 
among these being State Secretaries, Sun- 
day School Field Workers, City Mission- 
State Secretaries and _ Field 
Workers of the Women’s Organizations 
and ‘College Executives. This is the 
first year that there has been a meeting 
of the city missionaries. Findings com- 
mittees were appointed on the following 
themes Recruiting for the Ministry, 
Evangelism, Cooperation in Home Mis- 
Statistics and the Year-Book, 
Problems of the Budget and Underwrit- 
ings. 


discussion 


aries, 


sions, 


Lenten Meetings 
Notably Successful 


The Lenten meetings held in First 
Methodist Church in Chicago under the 
auspices of the Chicago Church Federa- 
tion were notably successful this year 
and on several days of Holy Week there 
was standing room only. Dr. Frederick 
F. Shannon of Central Church, successor 
of Dr. Gunsaulus, was the preacher for 
the week. His address on “Pilate Before 
‘hrist” was much commented upon. He 
“First of all, there is the trial of 
Pilate’s individuality. After entering the 
praetorium, the Roman asked Jesus if he 
were the king of the Jews. With tremen- 
dous significance Jesus answered, ‘Sayest 
thou this of thyself, or did others tell it 
thee concerning me?’ Destiny hinges 
upon the answer we give to this question. 
The answer is fundamentally personal, 
the response our own minds and hearts 
must make. Is ours only a_ hearsay 
Christ? Is he just a_ theological, 
metaphysical, historic Christ? He may 
be all these without being the per- 


said 


sonal, redeeming, companioning Say- 
iour. Do we depend upon what 
preachers and others say about him? Or 
have we grown a Christianized individy- 
ality, which is the profoundest answer 
as to who and what Christ is?” 


University Announces 
Commencement Speakers 

The University of Alabama has already 
chosen its commencement speakers. Rey, 
Wallace Tharp, for many years pastor of 
the Allegheny Church of Disciples in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., will deliver the baccalau- 
reate address. The commencement ad- 
dress will be given by Bishop Warren A. 
Candler, of Emroy University, Atlanta, 
on May 24. It is significant that this state 
university secures both of its speakers 
from the ranks of the minstry. 


French University Invites 
American Students 

The University of Strasbourg has a the- 
ological department where American stu- 
dents will be particularly welcomed. The 
\merican students are not at present go- 
ing to Germany in large numbers, and it 
is believed that the Protestant faculty at 
Strasbourg will make a strong bid for 
American patronage. The degrees of 
bacheler of theology and doctor of the- 
ology are conferred by this university. 
Dr. Eugene Ehrhardt is dean of the 
school of theology. 


Helps Men Behind 
the Bars 


A layman in Detroit by the name of J. 
F. Wright has inaugurated a work for 
prisoners which is unique in character. 
Formerly a Sunday school teacher, his 
unusual presentation of the lesson chanced 
to find its way into the Detroit News. 
This paper fell into the hands of a pris- 
oner in a penitentiary in Montana. This 
prisoner wrote and asked to become a 
member of the class by correspondence. 
He passed his letters and lessons around 
among his fellow-prisoners. Since then 
the work has grown until Mr. Wright 
has become the inspiration of a large num- 
ber of men who live within the prison 
walls of different institutions. Just before 
Christmas Mr. Wright received a check 
for a hundred dollars with which he was 
to send his literature to a large list of 
names. Mr. ‘Wright makes the following 
observation with regard to prisoners: “In 
a survey of one of our prison classes of 
400 men we found seventy-five per cent 
had good home training, eighty per cent 
had been beyond the fifth grade in school 
and ninety-nine per cent had received re- 
ligious training. Yet there was something 
lacking. They had received no ethical 
training.” 


Friendly Act Told 
All Over the Country 


The Federated Press is a new news 
gathering agency which has been organ- 
ized because of the alleged unfairness to 
labor and reform movements of the Asso- 
ciated Press and other news gathering 
organizations. The Federated Press is 
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very much alert for news indicating the 
attitude of the churches to the labor move- 
ment or to social reform. Recently the 
Methodist church in Jackson, Mich., pro- 
tested to the City Commission against 
cutting the wages of common labor to 
forty-five cents an hour. The commission 
placed the protest “on file,” but that was 
not the end of the incident. The labor 
papers all over the United States printed 
the story. The church may depend upon 
it that reactionary positions will be’ given 
an equally wide announcement. No church 
lives in a corner of the world these days. 


Editorial Council of Religious 
Press Has New Leader 

While there is an Associated Press ser- 
vice for the daily papers, and a Federated 
Press service for the journals which are 
concerned with social uplift and labor 
questions, with correspondents in various 
sectious of the world, there is no analo- 
gous service for the religious press. The 
Editorial Council of the Religious Press 
is a very recent organization which has 
not yet gotten beyond the stage of ask- 
ing whether it has any right to live in this 
world where there are so many organiza- 
tions. The past year the council was 
headed up by Rev. Jasper T. Moses, who 
has now gone to Mexico City to take a 
position in connection with the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation in Latin America. For 
the present, Dr. Howard B. Grose is fill- 
ing the position of executive secretary. 
The organization has been helpful in fur- 
nishing the religious press with some 
items of general church news. 


Bill to Protect Religious 
Organizations from Libel 

A bill has been introduced into the 
state legislature of New York making it 
1 prison offense for any one “to print, 
paint, carve, hew, mark, stamp or stain 
anything in derogation of any religious 
denomination, sect or order, or any race 
or member thereof, in whole or in part.” 
This bill may sound absurd but it is being 
introduced in many legislatures over the 
country, and may be introduced before 
It is openly charged that this 
bill has the support of Roman Catholic 
leaders. Such newspapers as the Menace 
have doubtless provoked the legislation. 
To pass the bill, however, would be to 
muzzle the press and the platform in a 
way abhorrent to American ideals. Canon 
Chase has spoken on the bill before com- 
mittee and said: “I wish to speak of this 
bill from the standpoint of a preacher and 
a reformer. I can well understand niy- 
self or many preachers of my acquaint- 
ance in the course of their work arousing 
the antagonism of other religious denom- 
mations and people of other races. If 
this bill were law, under such circum- 
stances | would be put to the expense of 
defending myself, which I could not af- 
ford. This bill would stop the mouths 
of the clergy.” 


Congress. 


Would Have Pastors 
Increase Pastoral Work 

The leaders of the New Era Movement 
of the Presbyterian church believe that 
Presbyterian pastors do not ring enough 
doorbells in the course of a year. The 
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statistics of losses through members 
dropped for lack of interest grow worse 
continually. The number suspended in 
1915 was 49,756; for 1916, 55,524: for 
1917, 55,809; for 1918, 54,394; for 1919, 
69,824; for 1920, 61,649. It is held that 
the ministers have a growing interest in 
sermons and pamphlets, but a declining 
interest in the old-fashioned pastoral 
methods. It is proposed that conferences 
should be held over the country which 
would be schools of instruction in meth- 
ods of personal work. Is it possible that 
the new minister does not know how to sit 
down in a home and talk to people about 
their religious problems, without going to 
a school to find out? 


Presbyterians Are Promoting 
Publicity Methods 


Herbert H. Smith is the national pub- 
licity expert of the Presbyterian church. 
He is in touch with the various congre- 
gations that are using the modern meth- 
ods. Florence, Wis., is one of the star 
cases where a small community has found 
the publicity methods to pay. The church 
here finds that the publicity money all 
comes back on the contribution plates, 
and considerably more. This church has 
grown from 81 members to 120 in a sin- 


gle year, by the use of newspaper adver- 
tring, posters and mail. First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Tacoma, Wash., is, spend- 
ing nearly fifty dollars a month on adver- 
tising and has been doing so for a number 
of years. Five years ago the evening 
attendance was 150. Now it is from 800 
to 1,400. The membership has grown 
from 750 to 1,338. 


Movie Manager Comes 
Out Second Best 


The efforts of min{sters and clergymen 
to improve the pictures in the movie the- 
aters of the country has brought them 
into sharp conflict with the managers in 
some cases. Rev. Milton A. Baker of 
Chrst Episcopal Church, Raleigh, N. C., 
has been making a brave fight for the 
passage of a state censorship bill. In the 
midst of the contest, a local moving pic- 
ture man threw slide announcements on 
the screen that attacked the character of 
the rector’s daughter. Churches and 
civic organizations replied to the attack, 
and the movie manager was compelled to 
run a slide in his theater apologizing for 
his action. The place has become so 
unpopular that he now seeks to sell out. 
The censorship bill passed in the senate 
by a good majority, but failed of passage 


Disciples Congress at Springfield 


HE Congress of Disciples, an annual 
event, was omitted last year on ac- 
count of the activities of the de- 
nomination in the Interchurch 'World 
Movement. It will be held this year at 
Springfield, Ill., in the First Christian 


iChurch. The following are the addresses: 


Address of Welcome, by Rev. W. F. 
Rothenburger of Springfield; Response, 
by Rev. George A. Campbell of St. Louis; 
“The Successes and Failures in Coopera- 
tive Movements: What Next?”, by Dr. 
\. E. Cory of New York; “The Successes 
and Failures in Union Movements: What 
Next?”, by Dr. H. L. Willett of Chicago; 
“An Interpretation of the Apostolic 
Church: Its Organization and Its Rela- 
tionships,” by Rev. J. B. Briney of Crest- 
wood, Ky., and Rev. O. F. Jordan of 
Evanston, Ill.; an address by Dr. Fred- 
erick F. Shannon of Chicago; “The Possi- 
bilities of the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society,’ by Rev. Frederick W. Burn- 
ham of St. Louis; “What Shall the 
Church Do with Its Colleges,” by Dr. H. 
O. Pritchard of Indianapolis; “Coopera- 
tion and Coordination,’ by Rev. George A. 
Miller of Washington, D. iC., and Rev. 
M. L. Pontius of Jacksonville, Ill; ad- 
dress by Dr. Shannon; “The Contribution 
of the Disciples of Christ to Christianity,” 
by Dr. Frederick D. Kershner of Des 
Moines, Ia., and Rev. Charles Clayton 
Morrison of Chicago; “The Church’s Re- 
sponsibility in the Present Industrial Un- 
rest,’ by Prof. ‘A. W. Taylor of Columbia, 
Mo.; “The Golden Rule in Industry,” by 
Mr. Arthur Nash of Cincinnati; “Our 
Ministerial Leakage: Its Causes and Its 
Remedies,” by Dr. I. N. McCash of Enid, 
Okla., and Rev. Clarence Reidenbach of 
Indianapolis; address by Dr. Shannon; 
“The Letter and the Spirit of the Restora- 
tion Movement as Revealed in the Writ- 


ings of the Campbells,” by Prof. A. W. 
Fortune of Lexington, Ky., and Rev. 
George H. Tonwsend of Angola, Ind.; 
address by Dr. Shannon. 

Each session will close with general dis- 
cussion from the floor. No resolutions 
are ever offered at the Congress, as it is 
not regarded as a legislative body. The 
registration fee is one dollar for each per- 
son attending. Entertainment will be 
extended on the Harvard plan of room 
and breakfast in private households. 

It seems likely that this .session of the 
Congress will be more largely attended 
than previous sessions for a variety of 
reasons. There is more time for delibera- 
tion now than at any previous period 
since the beginning of the war. The pro- 
gram is more truly representative of the 
various angles of opinion in the denom- 
ination, and the speakers are well chosen 
as representing the wide variety of opin- 
ion prevailing. The topics lie less in the 
field of systematic theology than in pre- 
vious years. It is being felt more and 
more that the vital problems of the 
church are somewhat different today from 
the problems of a former time. The IIli- 
nois Ministerial Institute will not hold 
any session this year, on account of the 
presence within the state of the Congress. 

Historically the Disciples have loved 
public discussion. The leaders of the 
national convention tried for a number 
of years to bar discussion, and even prac- 
tical legislation from the floor of the 
convention, but this was thwarted by the 
holding of doctrinal congresses under 
conservative auspices. This year the Con- 
gress, the General Convention and a num- 
ber of state gatherings will provide ample 
opportunity to air the various types of 
opinion that prevail in this widely diversi- 
fied body. 
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in the house on account of the session 
coming to a close. It is believed that the 
censorship bill will be passed unless there 
is a radical improvement in the pictures 
during the next two years. 


Presbyterian Young People 
in Many Conferences 

The Christian Associations have found 
the summer assemblies for the young peo- 
ple of very unusual value, and gradually 
the religious denominations are follow- 
ing the same methods. Thirty confer- 
ences will be held this coming summer 
for the Presbyterian young people. Some 
very attractive spots have been chosen 
for these conferences by the side of lakes, 
or on the banks of rivers, and recrea- 
tional methods are employed along with 
the educational and the inspirational. The 
conferences draw from territory in all 
parts of the nation Last year 2,800 
young people attended these conferences, 
and more would have attended if the facil- 
ities for entertainment had been greater. 
These summer conferences have been 
greatly blessed in the way of aiding in 
choice of a life work. 


New Cardinal Appointed 
in America 

Just previous to the death of Cardinal 
Gibbons came the announcement of the 
appointment of Archbishop Dennis 
Dougiierty to the cardinalate. In pre- 
vious years it has been the policy of the 
Vatican to appoint only one cardinal in 
\merica, but in recent years there have 
bee® three. Italy has twenty-two, France 
seven and Spain six. It is the policy that 
Italy shall always have a clear majority in 
the sacred college, and it is this fact 
which makes the church the Roman Cath- 
olic church instead of just the ‘Catholic 
church. The cardinal continues his duties 
as archbishop but is always subject to 
call in case of the death of the pope to 
go to Rome, and help in the balloting 
for the new pontifex maximus. 


Buddhism Takes Over 
Christian Methods 

“Imitation is the sincerest flattery,” 
says the old proverb, and Christianity 
offers no better evidence of the effective- 
ness of its missionary work than in the 
changes that are going on in other re- 
The Buddhists of Japan some 
time ago took over the methods employed 
in Sunday schools, and in the Y. M. C. A. 
Che latest borrowing is the method of the 
vacation Bible The general 
methods of the Christian schools are 
copied and the only difference is that 
the Buddhist ethics is taught in place of 
the Christian gospel. The Islamic world 
now has an imitation of the Y. M. C. A. 
called the World Men’s 


\ssociation. 


Teacher Ordained Before 
Coming to Chicago 

President ‘W. E. Garrison of the Clare- 
mont Boys’ School in California has be- 
come dean of the Disciples’ Divinity 
House of the University of Chicago. Al- 
though Dr. Garrison has been a preacher 
of considerable experience, having written 
his doctors thesis upon a_ theological 
subject, he was never ordained. How- 


ligions. 


schools. 


Islamic Young 


ever, on March 13 he received ordination 
in the Disciples church of Pomona, Cal. 
Rev. Geo. W. Buckner delivered’ the 
charge, and the candidate’s father, Dr. 
J. H. Garrison, editor emeritus of the 
Christian Evangelist, offered the prayer. 
Dr. Garrison will be a guest of honor 
at a dinner to be given by the Disciples’ 
Club of Chicago. 


Edinburgh Pulpit 
Secures Preacher 

One of the most eminent pulpits in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, is St. George's 
United Free (Church. This pulpit, made 
famous by the mighty ministry of Dr. 
Alexander Whyte, was recently vacated 
by the coming of Dr. John Kelman to 
New York. Dr. G. H. Morrison of Glas- 
gow was called but declined to leave his 
loyal congregation in Glasgow. Recently 
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Rev. James M. Black, a brother of Dr. 
Hugh Black, was invited to the pulpit and 
it is reported that he has accepted. A 
younger brother of these two distin- 
guished preachers was recently installed 
as pastor of First Congregational Church, 
Montclair, N. J. Thus the three brothers 
occupy places of eminence in three great 
communions in the Christian world. 


Protestantism Weak 
in the Cities 

The figures which have been compiled 
for the various large cities shows that 
Protestantism is relatively weak there, 
In New York there is a population (1916 
statistics) of 5,469,506, and 2,101,233 are 
identified with some religious organiza- 
tion, including Roman Catholics, Jews, 
Orthodox and Protestants. Of these, only 
415,429, or 7.55 per cent, are members of 
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A Typical Letter 


You will be glad to know that our church has decided upon 
HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH (edited by Charles Clay- 
ton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett) as the hymnal for our use. 
We examined four hymnals with great care and discrimination— 
the best known hymnals published. 
We like the general appearance of the book, binding, paper; your 
hymnal appears to us more substantial than the others under con- 
Then, in the selection of hymns and tunes, we con- 
sider HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH the superior of the 
Yours is the only book of the four that has ALL 
the hymns printed between the staves. 
Enclosed you will find our order. 


Very truly, 


People’s Congregational Church, 


Hundreds of churches of all denominations are finding 
HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH the ideal hymnal 
for a true twentieth century church. Why not install it 
in your church now? Returnable copy will be mailed upon 


The Christian Century Press 


508 South Dearborn Street 


We finally chose vours. 


This we regard as a great 


JOHN C. BLACKMAN. 


Chicago 
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any Protestant church. Those outside 
all Christian organizations are 3,358,373. 
The same year the population in Chicago 
was 2,497,72 The total membership in 
religious organizations was 1,058,785 and 
of the total population 11.20 per cent were 
Protestants. Some religious denomina- 
tions succeed in cities better than others, 
among whom may be mentioned Episco- 
palians, (Congregationalists and Presbyte- 
rians. The Christian Scientists are almost 
exclusively a city product. 


Minister's Son Will 
Become a Missionary 

The idea that ministers’ children do 
not choose religious work is well refuted 
by the facts. The religious press is just 
now reporting the fact that Leland Emer- 
son, son of Rev. F. W. Emerson of Cali- 
fornia, has just taken the pastorate of 
First Disciples Church of Mexico, Mo. 
He plans somewhat later to go to the 
College of Missions in Indianapolis and 
take a course of study to prepare him to 
be a missionary in Thibet. The list of 
ministers’ and missionaries’ sons in the 
ministry is a lengthy one, though of 
course many of the children of the 
manse choose other occupations. 


Law Superseded 
by the Gospel 
In Beaver, Pa., it was very much de- 
sired by the church people that some of 
the local confectionery and drug stores 
should close on Sunday. Instead of un- 
dertaking to pass an ordinance closing up 
he places, the church people went out to 
rview the shop keepers. Each man 
iewed professed to want to rest one 
in seven. Petitions were carried, 
| the result has been that these places 
now all closed by voluntary agree- 
Meanwhile the shopkeepers are 
re friendly to the church than before, 
vhich would not have been the case if 
legal means had been employed to close 
their shops. 


Reform Leader Impressed 
by Movie Reform 

protestation of the big movie pro- 
cers that they were about to reform 
themselves has been met with cold skep- 
ism by most of the public, but it seems 
hat Dr. Wilbur F. Crafts, the veteran 
reiorm leader of Washington, has taken 
them seriously. He has agreed to sus- 
nd operations in securing a censorship 
pending the efforts of the movie men 
to turn out better pictures, One of the 
rds sensed by the reformers is that 
the big producers go out of the 
ness of producing ‘filthy pictures, 
will be vile recruits to the business 
ho will give that section of the public 
ich wants filth what it wants. The 
effort of the church will be to induce 
rch people to patronize the -film com- 
ies that show ethical sense in the 
luet of their business. Meanwhile 
‘ Brooklyn reformers have not abated 
of their enthusiasm to fight the big 
oducers. At a great interdenominational 
mass meeting held in Grace Presbyterian 
Church March 14, resolutions were passed 
agamist suggestive and indecent pictures. 
Che meeting pledged itself to the sup- 
rt of the Lusk-Clayton bill in the legis- 
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lature, and Dr. Robert Rogers, rector of 
the Church of the Good Shepherd, and 
Dr. Paul E. Edwards, pastor of Janes 
Methodist Church were appointed a com- 
mittee to appear at the legislative hear- 
ing and argue for the bill. 


Modernism Disturbing 
Scandinavians 

Modernism is a world-wide phenome- 
non disturbing the fellowship of Chris- 
tians wherever it comes. With the advent 
of the new science, the unbiased study 
of history from the ancient manuscripts 
and monuments, and the literary apprecia- 
tion of the scriptures, there has come a 
revolution in the thinking of different 
people. Norway is particularly troubled 
these days with the issues of modernism, 
and it is said that the parties within the 
state church have wider differences than 
those which divide the dissenting bodies, 
the free churches. Last fall there was 
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How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be fairly described as 
“a carbonated, flavored counterpart of tea, of ap- 
proximately one-third the stimulating strength 
of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I1 cupful 
(hot) (5 #. oz.) 


Green tea—I glassful 
(8 @. oz., exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—I1 drink, 8 fi. oz 
(prepared with | fl. oz. of ayrup) 


Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. 
will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U. S. A. 


OLOXLOKO ORG: 
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an ecclesiastical convention in Sweden 
which considered the articles of the 
Athanasian creed. It was proposed to 
discard this creed entirely, and to strike 
out of the Lutheran confession the words 
“a lost and condemned creature.” Sev- 
eral of the bishops favored the innova- 
tions. A settlement was finally made in 
the usual ecclesiastical manner by com- 
promise. 


Day of Drives 
Not Over 


Although the evangelical churches have 
about decided that they have had all of 
the financial drives they want for a while, 
some other communions are taking on the 
high pressure methods. The Episcopal 
church has entered upon a drive running 
through the next three years which is 
aimed to produce $46,000,000. Mean- 
while there is an insistent demand upon 
the part of many religious leaders for a 
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financial method which will rest back 
upon education in the obligations of 
Christian stewardship, and not upon finan- 
cial revivalism. 


Protestants Slack in 
Church Attendance 

The slothfulness of Protestants in their 
duties of church attendance is notorious, 
but the results secured by a census in 
some communities are surprising even to 
those who have suspected the facts. A 
census was made of church attendance in 
Middletown, Conn., one Sunday recently, 
and it was shown that in a population of 
26,000, 1,000 attended Protestant churches 
and about 2,000 the Catholic churches. It 
is easy to guess where the rest were. The 
Sunday movie, the big Sunday dinner 
party and the Sunday picnic had claimed 
them all. 


NEW YORK Ceatral christian Church 


DR. F. 8S. IDLEMAN, 142 WEST Sist ST. 
Cc. E. Internat’l. Convention JULY 5-11. 


BARGAINS 
IN BOOKS 


HE following named _ books 

are only slightly shelf-worn, 
and are here listed at from 25 to 
50 per cent below their regular 
price. Add 6 cents on each book 
for postage. 


At $1.00 
Asia. 











The Awakening of 
man. 

Christopher. Lodge. 

How to Pray. C. L. Slattery. 

Day by Day With the Master. 
Cluett. 

The Inner Circle. E. D. Jones. 

Historical Documents. Young. 

Elements of the Great War. Hil- 
laire Belloc. 

Fairhope. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 

Reconstructing the Church. Har- 
per. 


Hynd- 


At 60 Cents 


The Evangelistic Note. W. J. Daw- 
son. 

The Witness of 

Christ, Lord of 
halter. 

Man Is a Spirit. 

Onward to Christ. 
Alpin. 

The Soul of Brotherhood. 

The Protestant. Burris 
kins. 

Letters to a Soldier on Reiigion. 
Gardner. 


Proctor. 
Haus- 


Jesus. 
Battles. 


Hill. 
Edwin A. Mc- 


Egbert. 
A. Jen- 


Do not send money, as the books 
you wish may be sold when your 
order reaches us, as we have but 
from one to five copies of each 
title on our shelves.. Order on a 


post card what books you desire. 


The Christian Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 
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Disciples Plan Great Convention 
at Winona 


LREADY scouts from various cen- 

ters are making arrangements for 

the local groups which will attend 
the Disciples General Convention at Wi- 
nona Lake, Ind., August 28-Sept. 4. Al- 
though the surroundings at Winona are 
rural, the people there are accustomed to 
great throngs, and claim that they have 
entertained fifty thousand visitors at one 
time. The facilities this year will be 
better than ever, for the new auditorium 
seating eight thousand people is nearing 
completion. A number of other smaller 
auditoriums on the ground provide facili- 
ties for smaller meetings, while there is a 
kind of Greek theater out of doors. The 
delegates will be housed in the hotels on 
the grounds and in many cases in the cot- 
tages. The owners of the cottages ob- 
serve an unwritten law that everyone 
must do his part to make the stranger 
comfortable. Without doubt many dele- 
gates will be housed in Warsaw. The 
Disciples church in that city, of which 
Rev. John D. Hull is pastor, has already 
organized to take care of the thousands 
who will visit their city. Warsaw is only 
two miles from the convention auditorium 
by good street car and automobile ser- 
vice. On account of its restaurant facili- 
ties, it will doubtless be attractive to 





RIDGEWOOD CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 


Brooklyn Forest = = Linden 8St. 
| New York w. a. &. McPHERson. 
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HYMNS FOR TODAY 


A complete hymnal for both Sunday School 
and Church. New, beautiful hymns on all the 
vital subjects that leading religious thinkers 
ire advocating today, with Orders of Services 
for S. S. departments and church, and Serv 
ices for Anniversaries 

The use of Hymns for Today will educate 
both youth and adult in the essentials of the 
Kingdo om of God Price, $75 per 100 Re 
turnable sample sent Orchestrated. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, 
516 Elm &t., Cincinnati, O. 





many of the delegates. Winona Lake 
aspires to be a national center of religious 
gatherings second to none on the con- 
tinent. The lake itself is a considerable 
body of water, with pleasure boats and a 
little steamer. The hills and woods and 
natural scenery are very pleasing. The 
management will undertake to make the 
various national conventions that come to 
Winona this year so comfortable that 
they will want to come back. Not the 
least of the features of Winona Lake are 
the splendid highways that lead into it. 
The lake is located on the Lincoln High. 
way, and there are good roads in every 
direction. The religious gatherings that 
assemble there are in considerable meas- 
ure transported by automobile. The Dis- 
ciples convention falls this year at the 
close of the vacation season and it is 
believed that family parties will drive into 
Winona Lake from all sections of the 
country. 
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THOMAS CURTIS CLARK’S | 


POEMS 


Latest Collection. 
Contains 125 Selections. 
Price $1.00 hones 5c postage. 


The Christion Century Press 


508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Unusually fine stationery for club, so- 
cial or professional correspondence at an 
exceptionally low price. 150 sheets high 
quality note paper and 100 envelopes 
printed with your name and address, 
$1.50. Write for samples. 


LEWIS, 25 Hudson Ave., Troy, N. Y. 





Any book now in print can 
be secured through The 
Christian Century Press. 
Give publisher if possible. 














to every one today. 
consideration. 
be thoroughly appreciated. 





Quiet Talks About Life After Death 


By S. D. GorDon. 


A new volume of “Quiet Talks’ on a subject of more than usual interest 


S. D. Gordon has something to say, well worth thoughtful 
One cannot describe these “quiet talks,’ they must be read to 


Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 




















The Daily Altar 


By HERBERT L. WILLETT and 
CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON 


The most beautiful book of personal devotion and 
family worship published in many years. 


Published in Two Editions: 


In full leather, with gilt edges, at $2.50 
per copy; five copies for $11.00; eight for 
$17.00. 


In beautiful purple cloth, at $1.50 per 
copy; five copies for $7.00; eight for $10.00. 


- This book makes an ideal gift, and its use in a con- 
gregation will grow the devotional spirit. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., -!- Chicago 




















The Call of the Christ | || QUR NEW QUARTERLY 
By Hersert L. WILLETT The 


ELDOM has the challenge of Jesus “ ” 
to the present century been pre- 20th Century 
sented so earnestly, so persuasively. As 
a vital, living, convincing portrayal of 
Christ, scholarly yet simple, positive but For Adult and Young P eople’s Bible 


not dogmatic, spiritual but not pietistic, Classes, Home Departments, etc. 
it is a delight and an inspiration. A 


few of the eighteen chapter titles are: nS — : ; 
“The Authority of Christ,” “The New No “padding”’—It gives just 
Life in Christ,” “The Sympathy of what the average student ac- 
Christ,” “The Uniqueness of Christ,” tually uses. 

“The Fearlessness of Christ,” “The Per- Concise—and thorough. 

ennial Christ.” “The book,” says the Scholarly—and practical. 
Heidelberg Teacher, “is the utterance of It is reverent and also has 
a heart that has experienced the might **punch”’ 

and power of the Christ, and burns with 
a passion for the needs of the rising Send for Free Sample Copy and 
generation.” Further Information 


Price $1.25, plus 10 cents postage. 
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The Sword or the Cross 


By KIRBY PAGE 


HE WORLD TOMORROW says of this new volume: 
‘This book is a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the Christian attitude to war, coming as it does from 

the experience of one who went overseas with a quite different 
conception. Mr. Page portrays the terrible reality of war, 
shows how the church now defending war has often taken the 
wrong side on great moral questions, and makes it clear that 
Jesus faced a similar situation to that of 1914. In his analy- 
sis of Jesus’ teachings on the subject the author avoids the 
doubtful proof-text method and also steers clear of side issues 
as to possible uses of force, and shows how the whole spirit of 
that teaching is a repudiation of the way of the sword, and 
an enthronement of its opposite, the way of the cross. The re- 
maining chapters discuss the practicability of that way of re- 
deeming love and the necessity for Christians to follow Jesus 
in it.” 
Other Comments on the Book 


Charles E. Jefferson, Pastor Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y.: 


I like the style of your presentation, and also the noble Christian spirit that 
breathes through what you have written. You know that I! am not able to go quite 
so far as you do, but | am always happy to have men who feel as you do express 
their convictions, for it is possible that you are right, and that the rest of us will have 
to come up where you are. 


Peter Ainslie, Minister Christian Temple, Baltimore: 


I have taken the time to go over your manuscript and find it very inform- 
ing and ringing true. A book so well prepared as yours may not have the deserved 
circulation, but it is certainly worth putting on the market. 


Miss Maude Royden, recently of the City Temple, London: 


I have read your manuscript with the deepest interest and with the most com- 
plete agreement. | admire especially your insistence on the spirit as distinct from 
the letter, and your dismissal of the idea of non-resistance. Nearly all criticism of 
our position is aimed at these two points—which we do not hold! 
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